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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

“Who would be free themselves must strike the blow” is 
likely to be a favourite motto with all classes after the 
example set by the dockyard labourers. It is even whispered 
that the lesson has been taken to heart in domestic circles, 
and is likely to be followed. The exact form that this house- 
hold revolution will take has not been decided upon, but there is 
reason to believe that the following will be the chief points of dif- 
ference. It will not be a dispute between capital and labour— 
because where the husband has capital the wife seldom works 
(except at embroidery) ; and when the wife has it, the husband 
never by any chance does a stroke of work— but simply 
between the heads of houses. The husbands will strike (1) 
for shorter holidays at the seaside with the family, and even 
fora run on the Continent alone [the latter, however, they 
know they will not get, and the suggestion will only be made 
to get better terms in other directions on the strength of 
giving it up]; (2) for the absolute exclusion of the dear baby 
from their sleeping apartment, or from its being brought in in 
the morning at an untimely hour ; (3) for the right to smoke 
all over the house except in the drawing-room [this, again, 
will be put forward only in hopes of a compromise, that they 
may smoke in the dining-room after dinner without being 
evicted into the study] ; (4) for the privilege of bringing home 
male friends, not exceeding three in number, to dine without 
other warning than a telegraphic communication ; (5) for the 
right to choose the domestic servants [this, of course, is the 
merest “ bluff,” as though the dockyard labourer should de- 
mand a guinea an hour, but the object is to prevent the cook 
being a “ plain” one] ; (6) for forgiveness in having lost the 
latchkey, and coming in with the milk in the morning, on the 
delicate and thoughtful pretence of no Jiking to disturb the 
household by ringing it up [this, too, will be obviously ad- 
vanced with an eye to compromise]; (7) and, finally, for the 
right to use strong language in case of all these reasonable 

propositions being decidedly and distinctly rejected. 


I have not heard what the wives have decided to strike 
about; nor do I know, of my personal knowledge, that they 
have anything to complain of. Any movement in that 
direction seems to me quite uncalled for,and liable to promote 
dispute where a!l should be peace and quietness ; but, when I 
ventured to say so to a female leader of the projected move- 
ment, she replied sweetly, ‘‘ Your remark reminds me of the 
capitalist who made £20,000 a year out of his workmen, and 
when asked to give them an extra sixpence a day and reduce 
their hours of labour from 16 to 15, replied, ‘Good heavens, 
sir, would you paralyse Capital, and drive Commerce out of 


the country?’” I wonder what she meant. 


What a charming thing it must be—if one is to believe the 
Spectator (which I always do)—to be an American editor !— 
not the newspaper ones (“ Hooray ! cowhided again !”), but 
he who conducts a magazine. He lives, it appears, “in a 
palace.” His visitors, “ stepping into an elevator, which is in con- 
tinual movement ”—a circumstance which mustrelieve him of the 
nervous contributor, to begin with—* presently find themselves 
in a vestibule leading into a suite of splendid rooms. The walls 
are adorned "—but never mind the walls. “ There isa general 
effect of artistic elegance and literary repose "—but I pass by 
that, and even the telephonic communication through which 
your name is “ cordially received, though the editor never heard 
it before.” his is what takes my breath away: “A pretty 
girl with a flower at her breast asks your business.” I 
really can’t go on! The imagery is too Hastern. This 
excess of literary luxury seems to defeat itself. How could 
we talk of business—‘copy,” the number of words to the 
page; what is a Page compared with a Handmaiden of this 
kind !—how tear ourselyes away from such a. being’ to the 
presence of the Editor, though doubtless in a scarlet dressing- 
gown, “ with a golden pen and heaped-up flowers upon which 
to lean”! And yet to think that there are some American 
magazine editors (though itis fair to say not those such as 
the Spectator describes) which publish the works of English 
authors without paying for them !—Jonathan Wilds of Litera- 
ture, who dwell, like these others for all I know, in golden 
palaces, attended by nymphs who “convey” to them “early 
sheets” upon waiters of pure malachite; and with smart 
maxims upon the walls in diamonds about “ Honesty being the 
best policy ” until you have tried the other. 


The account of the English magazine editor is quite in 
another key. He is approached, it seems, “through a labyrinth 
of long passages, and up and down little staircases, until you 
come toa row of small roonis bearing a striking resemblance 
to rabbit hutches,” in one of which he grovels. ‘lis manners, 
I fear, are on a piece with his surroundings, for though we 
are told “the American editor is as accessible and affable as 
an American President,” nothing is said about them. On the 
other hand, this rongh and bearish creature does pay his 
contributors, no matter to what nation they may belong. 


An able critic, in commenting upon Mr. Balfour's state- 
ment that the love of books is “a sovereign specific for dis- 
sipating the petty cares and troubles of life,” goes on to say 
that “in great misfortunes, however, the world of books is as 
unreal and flat to us as if it were a world of shadows.” This 
is, of course, a matter of personal experience; but, so far as 
mine goes, the assertion seems as untrue as though one said 
that in times of great agony the injection of morphia, or the 
inhalation of chloroform, is useless. It is just when we are 
overcome with misery that an enthralling book is most wel- 
come. I haye had my troubles like other men, but always 
found, no matter in how severe ones, some “surcease of pain” 
in it : it enables one, if not to tide over the immediate shock, 
at least to forget it for the moment; so much relief as that 
Scripture allows even to wine, and the book, unlike the stimu- 
lant, leaves no subsequent depression behind it. Its greatest 


benefit is, however, in the dread hours of suspense. If it is pos- 
sible to divorce the mind at all from that most monopolising 
of human ills, it is by projecting it, not into “a world of 
shadows,” but into another world than our own, inhabited by 
beings neither “unreal” nor “ flat,’ but who have nothing 
personally to do with us. Of course, if the critic is too 
* cultured,” and tries Kant’s “ Philosophy,” or the ninety and 
nine other best books, instead of the enthralling ones, it is not 
to be wondered at that he finds but cold comfort in them : if a 
man will read “to improve his mind,” and not to improve 
himself, he must take the consequences. 


An “interesting discovery’ is said to have been made in 
India—no less than that of the lost books of Euclid, of which 
a Sanskrit translation has turned up at Jeypore. This will 
puzzle some people who associate that author's works with 
figures only, and be a great blow to our boys. It always 
seemed to me, when I was at school, that the one thing which 
prevented one’s taking a pessimistic view of human life was 
that some at least of the ancient classics were lost beyond 
redemption ; enough and to spare remained, it is true, to put 
optimism out of the question, but, thanks to the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library, the disinclination to pay the fancy price 
originally demanded by the Sibyl, to mice, moth, and other 
providential cireumstances, the weight of learning which we 
had to bear (and which was by no means worn “ like a flower”) 
was not so great as it might have been. Our boys are better 
off than we were in many ways, and may be able to regard this 
unexpected addition to their troubles with equanimity, if not 
with the same satisfaction that Sheridan exhibited on hearing 
that the lost tribes of Israel had been discovered: ‘“ I am very 
glad to hear it, for I have long exhausted the patience of the 
others.” 


Whether Mr. Benzon’s book will effect that reformation 
in parents and guardians which appears to be its object is 
doubtful, but it really has some instruction init. It teaches 
the Jockey Club, if they are not too proud to follow a colonial 
example, how to rid our racecourses of one of their greatest 
pests—the welsher. Once a year, it seems, the Victorian Race 
Club calls the leading members of the ring together, and 
satisfies itself by the inspection of his banking-books, and other 
evidences, of the financial position of each bookmaker. They 
then give him a license, for which he pays £50, in right of 
which he wears a medal, which is a sign of solvency ; the 
second and third class bookmakers pay £25 and £10 respect- 
ively, and have also a decoration. Thus those who bet 
can choose the class to wager with, and be certain of 
their money if they win it. Upon the whole the Plunger 
speaks well of our bookmakers, and has even a good-natured 
word to say for the sixty-per-cent gentry who have accommo- 
dated him so largely on these excellent terms. He does not 
mind the Unjust Steward if he will only sit down and write 
quickly, but the delays of the law are intolerable tohim. The 
family solicitor, this young gentleman has the audacity to say, 
is “about the worst man to,whom a fellow hard up can apply 
for assistance; for though he charges only six per cent, 
increased to eight if it is not paid up to the day, he has the 
most outrageous notions about what he is pleased to call his 
costs.” and he is also uncommonly slow. A good many things 
may be urged against Mr. Ernest Benzon and his fruitless 
pursuit of the “oof bird,” but no one can say any more than 
of his prototype the Prodigal that he is not frank. 


Only a few readers—used to the stronger meat of Fiction— 
like to have their blood curdled, while a good many delight 
in having their feelings harrowed. ‘This joy they will find 
in “The Scotts of Bestminster,” where a baby takes half a 
volume to die in, and invalids of all kinds abound. The 
novel has, however, other merits which will appeal to a more 
general public. Admirable descriptions of life in India, 
photographic portraits of the inhabitants of a country town, 
interested in little else than electioneering, and prostrate at 
the feet of the county. Then, quite unexpectedly, a record of 
existence on a desolate island, where half a dozen male and 
female Crusoes pass an exciting time of three whole years, 
with an original melodramatic incident in it, worth all the 
money paid (to the circulating library) for most three- 
volume novels. Now in rags and shoes of straws, and now in 
gorgeous dressing-gowns and bridal attire (the proceeds of 
other people’s shipwrecks), they experience all the ups and 
downs of life. just as if they were in the world, and never 
forget that they are ladies and gentlemen. The reflection 
that their respective husbands and wives in England are 
pretty sure to have married somebody else in the interim is the 
only one that seriously disturbs their equanimity, and it does 
not do so without reason. For seaside reading “ The Scotts of 
Bestminster ” is strongly to be recommended. 


Among the Post Office records of the year is found this 
gem. A native of India, having cremated his brother in 
England, was naturally desirous of having his ashes dropped 
into the sacred Ganges ; but, though bent on piety, he had a 
frugal mind, and applied to the authorities at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand as to the cost of posting them. The authorities replied 
that they should be happy to accommodate the deceased by 
parcel post, supposing his weightdid not exceed eleven pounds. 
Unhappily it did, and thereupon his relative seems to have 
given himself up to despair. But surely the combined intel- 
ligence of himself and the Postmaster-General might have 
suggested his sending his brother in ¢wo parcels. In ordinary 
eases sentiment might have interfered with his plan: our 
relatives only “cut up” well with reference to their testa- 
mentary acts; but in the case of ashes—especially since they 
were eventually to be thrown into the river—one really cannot 
see what objec! there could have been to their separation 
during transmission. 


It is always a disagreeable thing to be “put down” with 
ridicule when one has made an obseryation in which we our- 
selves have seen nothing to laugh at. Years ago, when I was 


told that somebody had come down the Niagara rapids in a 
barrel, I said: “ Dear me! it must have been rather a drop 
down those Falls.” The reception that sympathising remark 
met with from some travelled friends I shall not easily forget. 
One of them afterwards took me aside: “ You must not mind 
our laughing at you, old fellow. To anyone who has sven 
Niagara the idea of such a proceeding could not but strike 
them as absurd ; you might just as well have said: ‘It must 
be rather a drop—from the moon.” Well, now a man jas 
come over the Falls in a barrel, I want to know where the 
apology due to me is to drop from? In future I shall say 
just what I like about everything, even to people who have 
been all round the world. 


THE COURT. 

The seventy-fourth annual gathering and games of the 
Braemar Royal Highland Society were given, on Sept. 5, at 
Old Mar Lodge, by permission of the Duke of Fife. ‘ihe 
contests were held immediately in front of the old baronial 
mansion, and were largely patronised by the inhabitants on 
Deeside. The Queen honoured the event with her presence, 
arriving shortly after three o'clock, when she received a hearty 
reception. With the Queen were Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, the Grand Duke of Hesse, Princess Alice, and 
Lord Knutsford. The Duke and Duchess of Fife were present 
from Mar Lodge, in the capacity of host and hostess. The 
weather was most delightful. The Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived at the Castle on the 6th. His Royal Highness was 
met at Ballater Station by Captain Walter Campbell, and 
received by a guard of honour of the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders, commanded by Colonel Money. Lord Knutsford 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
family. The Dowager Lady Churchill and the Hon. Evelyn 
Paget left, and the Dowager Duchess of Athole and 
the Hon. Adaline Loftus arrived as Lady in Waiting and 
Maid of Honour respectively to her Majesty. On the 7th 
Prince George of Wales visited her Majesty on his way 
to Mar Lodge. The following had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal family: Lord Knutsford, 
Colonel Euan Smith, Consul-General of Zanzibar, and Mrs. 
Euan Smith, and the Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod. Divine service 
was performed at the Castle on Sunday morning, the 8th, in 
presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and the Royal house- 
hold. ‘The Rev. Donald Macleod, of Park Church, Glasgow, 
one of her Majesty’s chaplains, officiated. Lord Knutsford 
and the Rev. Donald Macleod had the honour of dining with 
the Queen and the Royal family. On Monday Prince Albert 
Victor of Wales visited the Queen on his way to Mar Lodge. 
The Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Henry of Battenberg went 
out deer-stalking. In the afternoon her Majesty went out 
driving with Princess Alice of Hesse. Princess Beatrice rode 
with the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse. Her Majesty has 
taken drives daily. 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Mr. Sassoon. arrived 
in London from Homburg on Sept. 5. His Royal Highness 
visited the Comedy Theatre on the evening of the 6th, and 
next morning left London to pay a visit to Lord and Lady 
Brooke, at Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. ‘The Prince re- 
turned to town on the 9th, leaving in the evening for Mar 
Lodge, the Braemar residence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Fife, arriving there next day. This is the first visit paid by 
his Royal Highness to his daughter since her marriage. His 
Royal Highness, who was accompanied by Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne), drove from Ballater Railway Station 
to Mar Lodge in a phaeton, sent by the Queen from Balmoral. 
The Prince will enjoy the sport of deer-stalking in the Duke 
of Fife’s extensive deer forest, where there is, this season, an 
abundant herd of deer.in fine condition. 


THE LATE MR, J. F. BOTTOMLEY FIRTH, M.P. 


The London County Council has been very suddenly deprived 
of the services of Mr. Firth, its recently elected Deputy Chair- 
man, whose office, with the salary of £2000 a year, was to 
have been charged with the management of complicated 
details of executive and administrative business, exceeding 
that of the late Metropolitan Board of Works. He was the 
eldest son of Mr. J. Bottomley, of Matlock, and was born near 
Huddersfield in 1842. He was a graduate of the University 
of London, and was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1866, joining the North-Eastern Cireuit. He married, in 1873, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. George Tatham, who was Mayor 
of Leeds 1830-3, and assumed the name of Firth by Royal 
license in thesame year. Mr. Firth sat on the London School 
Board for Chelsea from 1876 to 1879, and for many years took 
an active part in the movement for the municipal reform of 
London, on which subject he wrote a considerable volume. 
He was also president of the Municipal Reform League. Mr. 
Firth was elected in 1880, in conjunction with Sir Charles 
Dilke, M.P. for the undivided borough of Chelsea; but in 
1885 he was defeated in the contest for the newly created 
borough of North Kensington by Sir Roper Lethbridge, the 
present Conservative member. On Mr. Lacaita’s resignation, 
in February 1888, Ms. Firth was elected M.P. for Dundee. 
He was also a member of the London County Council, of 
which he was elected Deputy Chairman. Mr. Firth leaves a 
widow and two infant children. Having gone to Switzerland 
for a short tour, apparently in good health, he died at 
Chamonix from the effect of a sunstroke, at the age of forty- 
seven. 


The work of revising the electoral lists has begun in several 
of the London divisions, including the City, the Strand, the 
Tower Hamlets, and North Islington. 

Mr. Quilter, M.P., has given £2000 to the Felixstowe 
Convalescent Home. He has sent two artisans from Wood- 
bridge to the Paris Exhibition to see the improvements in the 
silk manufactures and in wood-carving, with a view to 
developing these two industries, which at one time were suc- 
cessfully carried out in Suffolk. 

The seullers’ race for the championship of the world and 
£500 a side, as well as for the Sportsman Challenge Cup 
(presumed to represent the Championship of England), was 
rowed on Sept. 9 from Putney stone bridge to the Ship at 
Mortlake, between Henry HW. Searie, of Clarence River, New 
South Wales, and William O'Connor, of Toronto, Dominion of 
Canada, champion of America, and resulted in an easy victory 
- the former, who thus retains his title of Champion of the 

orld. 

The Irish Registrar-General’s annual report shows that the 
estimated population of Ireland in the middle of last year was 
4,777,534, being a decrease of 55,000 during the year, but 
against a portion of this decrease there is a set-off in emigra- 
tion. Both absolutely and in proportion to the estimated 
population, the marriages, births, and deaths are under the 
annual average for the preceding ten years. The number of 
emigrants was 78,684, o whom 41,310 were males and 37,374 
females. 
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ir. Gladstone, accompanied by Mr. H. Gladstone, Sir James 
Carmichael, Sir E. Watkin, and the Rev. H. Drew, ascended 
tke Eiffel ‘lower on Sept. 7, M. Kiffel himself acting as their 
conductor. The party remained until noon, and before 
Jeaving Mr. Gladstone signed his name in the register of the 
Figaro, in which he was shown the signatures of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and their family. In the evening a 
banquet was given by M. Jules Simon, M. Léon Say, and 
other gentlemen at the Hotel Continental in honour 
of Mr. Gladstone, at which Some 150 persons were present. 
Mr. Gladstone attended Divine service on Sunday morning, 
the 8th, at the British Embassy Church in the Rue 
@Aguesseau, the Rev. T. Howard Gill officiating. On 
Monday morning Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, accompanied 
py Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., Sir James Carmichael, and 
the Rev. Il. Drew, left Paris for England.—Nearly 304,000 
persons visited the Paris Exhibition on Sunday, the largest 
number on any day since the opening.—The Municipal Council 
of Paris gave a banquet at the Hotel de Ville to Mr. Edison 
on the 9th. About 150 persons, including several electrical 
engineers of note, were present.—An important horse show has 
peen held in the Champs Elysées, Paris, where some of the 
pest Norman, Breton, and Percheron breeds were exhibited, as 
well as some fine horses from England, Belgium, Russia, 
Holland, and even Egypt.—There assembled in Paris on the 
llth a meeting of representatives of the various countries 
which compose what is known as the Latin Union. France, 
Italy. Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece compose this Union, 
which was renewed, in November, 1885, for five years, with 
the understanding that the Union will lapse on Jan. 1, 1891, 
if notice be given in the interval. Each country would then 
be called upon to redeem the silver currency coined by its 
Mints in gold. 

The Marquis de Molins, leader of the Conservative Party in 
the Upper House of Madrid, died suddenly on Sept. 5. He was 
known not only as a distinguished politician but as a man of 
literary merit of no common order. He was born in 1813, 
was a Grandee of Spain, anda Knight of the First Class of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. He was also the holder of 
innumerable grand crosses of both Spanish and foreign orders. 

The German Emperor, the Empress, Prince Albert of 
Prussia, and a large military suite left Wild-park Station, 
Potsdam, on Sept. 5, for Dresden, where they were cordially 
welcomed by King Albert, the Royal Saxon Princes, and other 
persons of distinction. Their Majesties, who were received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the populace, drove to the 
palace, where, with the Princes and Princesses, they dined 
en famille at seven. ‘The streets of the beautiful Saxon capital 
were charmingly decorated. The great sham fight of the 
Saxon Army Corps took place on the 7th at Oschatz. The 
Emperor and King Albert, with a brillicnt suite, went to the 
scene of action by rail, and mounted their horses at the station. 
‘Their Majesties followed the movements of the troops with 
great attention, and the Emperor, who looked in good health, 
repeatedly left the side of his Royal host, in order to watch 
the advance of the columns. After the fight he expressed 
to Prince George of Saxony his entire satisfaction. Their 
Majesties then returned to Dresden, where there was a banquet 
in the palace.—Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador in 
London, who arrived at Berlin on the 8th, proceeded early next 
morning to visit Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. 

It is officially announced that the Emperor of Austria has 
accepted Baron Kraus’s resignation of the Governorship of 
Bohemia, and has appointed Count Thun as his successor in 
that post.—The Empress Elizabeth and her unmarried daughter, 
Archduchess Valérie, arrived on Sept. 6 at Trient, in the 
Southern Tyrol. : 

The Sultan of Turkey gave special andiences on Sept. 6 to 
Sir William White, the British Ambassador ; Baron Calice, the 
Austrian Ambassador ; M. Borchgrave, the Belgian Minister ; 
and M. Beernaert, the Belgian Minister of Finance. His 
Majesty conferred upon the last-named the Grand Cordon of 
the Osmanieh Order, and upon Madame Beernaert the Chefakat 
Order. 

The nomination of Mr. Elwin Palmer, C.M.G., as successor 
to Sir Edgar Vincent in the post of Financial Adviser to the 
Government of his Highness the Khedive of Egypt, has given 
great satisfaction in Egypt. 

The President of the United States has decided not to 
summon a Session of Congress before the regular date of 
meeting in December.—Graham’s feat of traversing Niagara in 
a barrel has been surpassed. Steve Brodie went over in arubber 
suit, and eseaped alive. Brodie is the man who jumped from 
Brooklyn Bridge w few years ago. At about daylight on 
Sept. 7 he went to a point about G00 ft. above the Falls accom- 
panied by two friends. They padded his body heavily with cotton 
and surrounded it with steel bands, and then pulled over all a 
rubber suit. and finally placed him in the water with two 
paddles, with which he was to keep himself upright and steer. 
He was whirled rapidly to and over the Falls. His friends 
were watching below. For fully two minutes after he dis- 
appeared he remained invisible amid the mist and foam at 
the foot of the Falls. Suddenly a small black spot was seen 
tossing like a cork in the seething mass of waters, whisked 
first to the American shore, then to the Canadian side, at a 
bewildering speed. As it neared the latter a man plunged in 
and, casting a rope about Brodie, pulled him ashore. He was 
Insensible, and blood was oozing from his ears, nose, and 
mouth. He was stripped and given brandy and ammonia, and 
slowly recovered consciousness. He was believed at first to be 
fatally injured, but a careful examination showed that his 


injuries are confined to a severe strain of the left ankle and: 


back, and many bruises all over the body. 


The Soldiers’ Industrial Exhibition was opened ab Poonah 
by the Duke of Connaught on Sept. 4. The Duchess, the 
Governor, and a large number of Europeans were present.— 
An important despatch has been received by the Indian 
Government from Major-General Sir G. 8. White, commanding 
the force in Upper Burmah, on the state of affairs in that 
country. After speaking in the highest terms of the conduct 
of the troops, both British and native, the despatch states that 
under the energetic administration of Sir C. Crosthwaite the 
British hold on the country has been firmly established. 
There is increased security for life and for property, and the 
material prosperity of the country has been advanced, soldiers 
and civilians both having worked heartily for the benefit of 
the people. 

An Imperial Decree has been issued sanctioning the con- 
struction of a railway from Pekin to Hankow, and orders 
have been given for the commencement of the work.—The 
Yellow River has again burst its banks, this time in the 
Shantung province, at a place much below the spot at which 
lay year’s inundations took place. 

The death is announced at Melbourne of the Hon. Sir James 

orimer, Minister of Colonial Defence for Victoria. 

The Legislative Assembly of New South Wales has 
‘pproved the continuance of the San Francisco mail service 
for another year from November next. 


THE LATE MR. E. LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The death of this gentleman—a clever, tasteful, and ingenious 
writer for the London theatres and an able critic of theatrical 
performances during the past half-century—is much regretted 
by a host of personal friends, to whom he was justly endeared 
by his kind and genial disposition. He was born in 1820, son of 
Mr. William Blanchard the comedian, a leading member of the 
Kembles’ company at Covent-Garden. While yet in his teens 
he began to write plays, farces, and burlesques for the minor 
theatres, and soon after coming of age produced a quantity of 
other literary work, short stories, sketches and essays, two 
novels—* Temple Bar” and “The Man Without a Destiny "— 
hesides descriptive guide-books,,an edition of Shakspeare, and 
one of * England and Wales Delineated.” He also edited the 
New London Magazine, Chambers’ London Journal, and the 
Astrologer, a curious magazine of occult prophetic science. 
Amid these various occupations he made a hit at the 
Olympic with his humorous one-act farce “The Artful 
Dodger.” which was followed by many successful composi- 
tions for the theatres; but it was mainly’ by his great 
facility and dexterity in contriving the opening acts 
for the Christmas pantomimes at Drury-Lane that Mr. 
Laman Blanchard’s reputation was established. For 
nearly forty years, under the. successive managements of 
Mr. E. T. Smith, Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, and Mr. 
Augustus Harris, Mr. Blanchard furnished pantomimic open- 
ings full of telling effects and written in smoothly rhymed 
couplets, teeming with fun and frolic, but never offending by 
coarseness or slang. He was also on the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph as dramatic critic from 1863 until his retirement 


THE LATE MR. E. LAMAN BLANCHARD, DRAMATIST. 


not long ago; while to the pages of the Hra Almanack he 
contributed a valuable record of contemporary theatrical 
history. He formed the idea of continuing Genest’s “ History 
of the Stage” down to our own time, and no one could have 
been more competent for the undertaking. 


THE TRADE OF SIAM. 


Siam, like other Eastern countries at the present moment, 
exhibits signs of commercial prosperity, in which British 
merchants take the largest share. According to Mr. Gould's 
last report from Bangkok, while German tonnage decreased 
19,939 tons, that under the British flag increased by 26,585 
tons. At present the carrying trade is as to 63 per cent 
British, 21 per cent German, and 8 per cent Siamese. The 
exports of Bangkok were larger than any previous year, 
amounting to 16,342,026dols., mainly on account of the 
very large export of rice, which reached 449,589 tons. 
There was also an increase in teak, due to the favourable 
state of the river, which admitted of larger quantities being 
floated down ; the trade in bullocks also showed an enormous 
development, amounting to 27,118, against 15,263 in 1887. 
These figures relate only to the seaborne trade from 


Bangkok, and do not include the trade with Burmah, 
which is said to be larger than that by sea. To check 


the trade in stolen cattle. which was very large, a regula- 
tion was made that no bullock could be exported with- 
out papers signed by the local officials showing that the 
animal belonged to the vendor. But this has remained 
a dead letter, probably because 25,000 blank sale - papers 
were clandestinely obtained from the Government Printing 
Office by the cattle dealers. Vegetable dye materials—gam- 
boge, indigo, &e.—in Siam, as elsewhere in the Tropics, show 
no inerease, on account of the increasing employment of 
chemical dyes. The railway surveys for possible lines to 
Chiengmai and other northern and eastern provinces of 
Siam, initiated by Sir Andrew Clarke, are being rapidly 
carried out by a large staff of surveyors. Sapphire and 
ruby diggings also proceed with fair success. Most of 
the rubies are small, and have the same fault as the 
sapphires, being as a rule too dark, The commoner stones go 
to Switzerland, the better class to India. Both sorts are now 
found over a wide tract of country ; the diggers are all natives 
of Pegu, as they alone are able to withstand the bad malarial 
fevers of the diggings. Chinese coolie immigration is on the 
increase. 


The sale of the Duke of Devonshire’s shorthorns at Holker 
Hall realised nearly £4000. 

The thirty-third annual report of the Commissioners of her 
Majesty's Customs gives much information which is interest- 
ing, as showing the increase in trade, and many exhaustive 
statistics bearing upon the revenue it collects. 

At the autumnal meeting of the Royal Caledonian Asylum, 
held on Sept. 7 at the asylum in the Caledonian-road, Hol- 
loway, it was reported that at the present time 164 Scottish 
orphans are maintained and educated in the asylum, and 
since the opening of the institution nearly 3000 boys and girls’ 
have been efficiently instructed, clothed, and fed within its walls. 


«A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS.” 

oe. mad world, my masters,” and a world of their own 
making, is the Novelists’ World, though they are careful to 
impress upon us, with “damnable iteration,” that ‘tis their 
cue to reproduce the scenes of “real life,” and to make up 
their dramatis persone in the exact likeness of ordinary 
mortals. In this assertion, however, they wrong themselves— 
and us ; themselves by not doing justice to their liveliness of 
imagination, and us by impugning our accuracy of judgment. 
But it is of no use, Messieurs the Novelists : your asseverations 
fall upon incredulous ears; for, in the name of common- 
sense, what is there identical between our jog-trot every-day 
and superficially monotonous world and that other world of 
surprises, explosions, contradictions, and coincidences which 
you have called into existence? A world of melodramatic 
situations and unexpected dénonements — where all the 
usual causes of action are reversed—where the word that 
would clear up everything is never said, and the step that 
would lead to a satisfactory understanding is always taken 
too late—where letters invariably wander astray, and the 
wrong persons crop up at the wrong times and in the wrong 
places—where things always go contrary, as the children say, 
and people exist for no other ostensible object than to 
cross other people’s paths and spoil other people's games. Who 
could really wish to be one of the inhabitants of this monde 
imaginative? Think of the “critical conjunctures ” which 
wrinkle their brows with premature oldage ! ‘Think of the ter- 
rible “ passions” which shake their attenuated frames! Think 
of the plots which threaten them with sudden destruction—of 
the skeletons whose dry bones are always rattling in their 
closets ! And think of the very bad company in which they 
always involve themselves ! 

In this World of the Novelists, Love seems to play the 
leading part. It directs, inspires, and settles—or wnsettles— 
everything. Other passions flourish there, of course, but they 
are all subordinate to this primum mobile. Human effort 
seems wholly directed to two great objects—either to enable 
Jack to marry Jill, or to prevent him from doing so. In the 
comedy of life, as it is played around us, I cannot see that 
Love fills so very large a place ; but in the Novelists’ World it 
seems to take a kind of social upheaval or cataclysm to marry 
off an ordinary young couple—who are tossed about like 
shuttlecocks or a member of Parliament's pledges, and ex- 
posed to as prolonged a series of trials as Odysseus and his son 
Telemachus in the Homeric poem; but generally come up, 
smiling and radiant, in the last chapter, to the sound of 
marriage-bells, Alas for the fatal family feuds which too 
often interpose between the loving pair! Why isit—oh, why— 
that Juliet always wil/ fall in love with Romeo, and embroil 
him and herseif and their respective “houses” in five acts 
of misadventure and misery? Wherefore this irony of fate 
(as the poets call it), this “ cussedness” (to borrow a word 
from our kin over the sea) ? 

Tis passing strange—in the Novelists’ World—how Romeo 
and Juliet first come together. Sometimes Juliet is rocking 
on a swing, or straddling across a stile, or climbing over a 
garden-wall—in each case exhibiting an abnormal extent of 
well-fitting hose—and Romeo, dazzled by the charming spec- 
tacle, immediately (according to the author of “ Molly Bawn”) 
falls desperately in love. Or her steed runs away, depositing 
her in a swoon and in Romeo's arms prior to its leaping into a 
disused quarry. Or Romeo first sees her at a ball. Heavens! 
what grace, what beauty! He seeks and obtains an introduc- 
tion. //e stammers commonplaces; she murmurs brief re- 
plies. //¢ looks ardently ; she drops her eyelids shyly. Such 
looks and tones, as George Eliot says, bring “the breath of 
poetry with them into a room that is half-stifling with glaring 
gas and hard flirtation.” A daneeis vacant on her programme : 
itis his! Ecstasy ! With what impatience he waits his turn ; 
then “encircles with his arm that perfect waist”; the music 
strikes up ; they are off ; they whirl round and round “as if 
they were floating upon roseate clouds "—and are blest ! 

Sometimes the fair maid who is to share his throne King 
Cophetua discovers butter-making, in “a cool, fresh dairy,’ 
and his heart is caught by a vision of “a plump, rounded arm 
and shapely hand” (you will remember Arthur Donnithorne . 
and Hetty Sorrel?) Or she is standing in a conservatory, 
bending her arm upwards to reach a half-opened rose, m1, 
beholding ‘‘ the dimpled elbow ” and “the graceful curves tht 
lessen down to the delicate waist,” he is lost! Or it may be 
that he is sitting (like Lancelot in “ Yeast”) on his “ pawing 
and straining horse,” after a hard day's work with the hounds, 
staring at a little chapel, when the door opens and forth she 
comes—She, the inevitable She—and-“ that face and figure, 
and the spirit which speaks through them, enter his heart at 
once, never again to leave it.” Or (like Philip Beaufort in 
“ Night and Morning”) he sees her in the office of a matri- 
monial agency ; she puts aside her veil as she passes him, re- 
vealing a “fair and noble countenance,” and Philip feels “a 
strange thrill at his heart as, with a slight inclination of her 
head, she turns from the room.” 

In the Novelists’ World one often has occasion to follow 
some gentle damsel through a marvellous cycle of sufferings 
and misadventures. An only daughter, beautiful, clever, accom- 
plished ; her father, reputed to be wealthy, dies suddenly, 
and leaves her penniless. She goes a-governessing, fascinates 
the eldest son of the family (as governesses always do), nobly 
refuses his proffered hand and heart, but is nevertheless dis- 
charged (with half a year's wage as solatium) ; vainly seeks 
another situation ; falls into despair and into the Serpentine ; 
is saved by a stalwart, fair-bearded stranger, who proves to be 
the wealthy uncle (from Chicago) of the aforesaid eldest son. 
As a matter of course he falls in love with the rescued maiden, 
but through untoward circumstances loses sight of her; is 
thrown off his horse. and carried, with a broken leg, to the 
nearest hospital, where the nurse who attends him—a minister- 
ing angel—is She! He recovers; and the last chapter, over 
which the susceptible reader dries his streaming eyes, Lreathes 
the fragrance of orange-blossoms. 

But I need not enter further into details. Is it not clear 
that the world to which most of us belong is, happily, a much 
tamer and less exciting region than that world of mystery and 
marvel, melodrama and matrimony, which the writers of 
fiction have invented? We have our tragedies, God knows ; 
but the very sensation they excite is a proof of their rare 
occurrence, and, indeed, it is the quiet, uneventful tenour of 
real life that sends us in search of the stimulating events 
which crowd the pages of the romancist. W. H. D.-A. 


St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, which had been closed 
for cleaning, has been reopened for Divine service. 

Her Majesty's sloop Espiégle has returned to Honolulu, 
after having annexed two islands in the Manihiki group in the 
Eastern Pacific. 

It is officially announced that Mr. Chaplin is to be the first 
president of the newly established Board of Agriculture, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. Sir James Caird, K.C.B., has been 
appointed a member of the Privy Council, and also a Com- 
missioner of the Board. Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Leach has been 
appointed Secretary to the Board, and has been made a C.B, 
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PRUDHOE CASTLE, FROM THE PATH TO ELTRINGHAM, OVINGHAM, FROM THE WEST. 


OVINGHAM, FROM THE SOUTH. BYWELL. 


PRUDHOE CASTLE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, VISITED BY THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE 
PRUDHOE CASTLE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


The British Association, which assembled at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on Wednesday last, will find that city and its neighbour- 
hood greatly changed since they last met there a quarter of 
a century ago. *Canny Newcastle ” itself has become a 
cathedral city, old ‘’yne Bridge has disappeared, and now sea- 
going ships can steam under the High Level Bridge, and bring 
down the big guns that are made at the great factory that has 
grown up at Elswick. The search for “ black diamonds ” on 
the banks of “coaly Tyne” has extended farther west, and 
now a smoky shroud envelops the banks and braes where 
Thomas Bewick and George Stephenson went bird’s-nesting. 
Prudhoe Castle, one of the places to be visited by the Associa- 
tion, now looks down upon a colliery village; and an iron 
bridge now spans the Tyne at Ovingham, where Bewick once 
went angling. This last, if it adds nothing to the beauty of 
the landscape, is of great use to the inhabitants, for the Tyne 
at this place was formerly impassable in times of flood. The 
modern roof of Ovingham Church has apparently dwarfed the 
old Saxon tower, as we see it figured in so many of Bewick’s 
vignettes. The spirit of change is all around, but Prudhoe 
Castle is unaltered. 

_ When the Roman legions were building their great wall 
from sea to sea, the banks of the river Tyne would be dense 
forests abounding in wolves and wild boars. The waters of 
Whittle Dean, which now supply the wants of Neweastle, 
then formed a powerful stream rushing from the Northern 
uplands down to the Tyne, which it joined at Ovingham. 
This torrent had scooped out for itself a broad basin near the 
north-west of the village, where its waters rolled and eddied 
and then spread into a small lake before entering the river. 
On the high ground overlooking this pleasant stretch of 
waters, where Ovingham Church now stands, the Saxons 
founded a village, and the septor family of the Offings, or 
Sons and daughters of Offa, gave their name to the place, just 
as the Eldrings, or sons and daughters of Eldric, settled at the 
neighbouring hamlet of Eltringham. The forest was cleared 
as population increased. Holy men came from Hexham and 
built a church, for Christianity had spread, and it is supposed 
that St. Wilfrid himself selected Oyingham as a fitting 
site for a temple of the new worship. Long before this 
the fierce hordes north. of the Roman wall had broken 


eee that barrier and descended into the valley, 
Saying and burning as they went. The Danes, not less 


fierce, landing at the mouth of the Tyne, pushed up the 
abe: search of plunder. So that the poor inhabitants 
of Harboe ag! of Northumbria must have had a troublous time 
pa el a the very earliest days. Then came the Normans, 
ble military pioneers from Monkchester, riding up the 

ey of the Tyne, fixed upon the site of a Saxon stronghold 
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on the proud hoe, or hill, opposite Ovingham, as a suitable 
place for a fortress, and Prudhoe Castle was built. Possibly 
they supplied themselves with building materials from the 
Roman wall—at any rate the ruins of that great barrier were 
for ages a convenient quarry for the castle builders in its 
neighbourhood. The site of Prudhoe Castle is most command- 
ing. The warder on its battlements looking northward across 
the river would see nearly as far as the wail, and could give 
timely warning of the approach of danger from that quarter. 
The Baron’s lady from her bower-window beheld a lovely 
prospect of forest-fringed river stretching east and west. ‘To 
the south the castle is dominated by higher ground, on which 
can still be traced the trenches of the besieging Scots. ‘They 
twice laid siege to the place—in 1174 and 1244. In 1297 the 
Scottish army under Wallace ravaged the valley of the Tyne 
from Hexham to Ryton. After burning Hexham and Corbridge 
they proceeded down the north side of the Tyne, and must 
have passed through Ovingham. There was a tradition that 
the church had been burnt by the Scots, and the villagers 
pointed to marks of fire on its walls. This burning was pro- 
bably done by the bands of Wallace, but the incursions of 
the Scots were so frequent that the village must have 
suffered on many other occasions. We can fancy the rage of 
the haughty Normans as they watched from the towers of 
Prudhoe the burning village of Ovingham, and how they 
must have chafed at being kept within their walls by the 
superior numbers of the enemy, 

The Norman Umfranvilles were long the possessors of 
Prudhoe, the first Baron being known among the Saxons as 
“ Robert with the Beard.” They founded at Ovingham a cell, 
or religious house, on the spot where the parsonage now 
stands. It is said that a portion of the old monastic habita- 
tion is incorporated with the present building. Standing on 
the edge of the bank between the church and the Tyne, and 
overlooking the lake which probably then existed, formed by 
the coufiuence of Whittle Dean burn and the river, the three 
black canons who were the occupants of this cell had a plea- 
sant view of Prudhoe Castle and the wooded banks on the 
opposite side of the river. In their garden, sloping to the 
south, they would cultivate fruits and flowers for their own 
enjoyment, and medicinal herbs for the villagers. But for the 
unwelcome inroads of the Scottish troopers and the thieves of 
Tynedale, their lot must have been happy and undisturbed ; 
eyen when the horn of the invader resounded in the valley 
they could easily place themselves within the protecting walls 
of the neighbouring castle. The view from this spot is now 
wholly changed. The ruined towers of Prudhoe Castle are 
still there, but the banks of the river re-echo the railway 
whistle, and coal-pit smoke rises in the air. 

Bywell Castle, another Norman ruin about two miles 
higher up the river Tyne, is the tower of an unfinished castle 
begun by the Nevilles, who came into possession of the 


barony in Richard II.’s icign. It was previously held by the 
Baliols, whose name (corrupted into Bywell) may have been 
given to the place. Here was a forest of red-deer as late as 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and here, perhaps, Wiiliam Rufus, 
who gave the barony to the Baliols, may have ridden up from 
his new castle at Monkchester for a day’s sport, attended by a 
gay company of knights and courtiers. In a survey of Bywell, 
taken in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the village is described 
as being the abode of * handicraftsmen, whose trade is all in 
iron-work for the horsemen and borderers of that country, as 
in making of bits, stirrups, buckles, and such others, wherein 
they are very expert and cunning.” ‘They are further repre- 
sented as driving their cattle into the village every night and 
placing a watch at both ends of the street for fear of the 
thieves of Tynedale. 

Coming to a later period, we find a Scottish army again at 
this part of Tyneside. In 1644 a foree of more than twenty 
thousand men, destined for the assistance of the Parliament, 
invested Newcastle for three weeks without being able to 
take it. During this time the peaceful repose of Ovingham 
was again disturbed by the passage of armed men. One 
winter's morning a band of Royalists under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and Colonel Fenwick sallied out of Neweastle, and, 
riding up the valley, attacked and routed two regiments of 
Scots Horse quartered at Corbridge. Three weeks later the 
bulk of the Scottish army, having abandoned the siege of New- 
castle, was quartered along the Tyne from Ovingham to Cor- 
bridge. Every house in Ovingham must then have been turned 
into soldiers’ quarters, and the villagers probably remembered 
for long afterwards how their henroosts and haystacks suffered 
on that occasion. The next day the whole Scottish army 
crossed the Tyne at the three several fords of Ovingham, 
Eltringham, and Bywell, and directed their march southwards. 

Nearer to our own time we find the signs of war still 
lingering about this border district. In 1745 Marshal Wade 
attempted to advance from Newcastle to the relief of Carlisle, 
but the roads were unfit for the ps of artillery, and after 
a march of fifteen hours the army only got as far as Oving- 
ham, a distance of eleven miles, On the second day they 
managed to reach Hexham, but eventually were obliged to 
turn back, to save the heavy ordnance from being lost in the 
sloughs and quagmires of the road. ‘This state of things was 
effectually remedied seven years later, when Marshal Wade 
was employed to make the present military way from Newcastle 
to Carlisle, which for nearly thirty miles out of Newcastle 
follows the line of the old Roman wall, the materials of which 
were utilised in constructing the new road. 

The Sketches which accompany this paper were taken 
before the restless spirit of commerce invaded this part of 
Tyneside. They show the places much as Thomas Bewick 
must have known them, and will enable the visitor to contrast 
the present with the past. M. J. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Kingdom of Georgia. By Oliver Wardrop. (Sampson 
Low and ©o.)—The insoluble political problem of the 
“ Bastern Question,” ever again and again provoked by the ill- 
treatment of Christian populations amid the chronic anarchy 
of Turkish rule, will not leave us in peace. Shocking accounts 
of the outrages practised by the ruffianly Kurds, near Bitlis, 
in the district south of Lake Van, have recently excited public 
indignation. The Russian province of Georgia, to the north 
of that region, between the Black Sea and the Caspian, may 
become, at no remote date, by mere force of circumstances, in 
spite of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, the starting-point of an 
intervention threatening further territorial reductions of the 
Turkish Empire, which England is bound to resist; but 
England is not less bound to obtain redress for the grievances 
of the Sultan’s Armenian and other Christian subjects. Mr. 
Oliver Wardrop, who travelled in the less-frequented districts 
of Georgia two years ago, entertains an opinion, on the 
other hand, that the Asiatic subjects of Russia might, 
in certain contingencies, seek to resume their national 
independence. We are not at all convinced of the proba- 
bility of this movement, still less of the possibility of 
its suecess, believing that in these days romantic traditions of 
ancient sovereignty and patriotic pride are less influential 
than other considerations ; and that the material advantages 
of connection with Russia, on her great highway to Central 
Asia, with the sentiment of religious communion, will keep 
Georgia in her present position, having been formally in- 
corporated, in the year 1800, with the Russian Empire. The 
last King of Georgia, whose name was George, died in that 
year, putting an end to the famous Bagratid dynasty, which 
began just 800 years ago, and which for centuries waged a 
atriotic warfare against the Turks, the Mongols, and the 
Pasene and maintained some kind of supremacy over 
Mingrelians, Imeritians, Lesghians, and Svanetians, on the south 
side of the Caucasus, but was finally absorbed by the great 
Northern Power. Mr. Wardrop’s description of the country 
may be read with interest, though other travellers have told 
us enough of the city of Tiflis, and of the Russian military 
road over the Dariel Pass of the Caucasus, connecting it with 
Vladikavkaz, the chief fortress of South-eastern Russia. An 
excursion to Signakh, in the Kakheti district, and several 
other agreeable tours and visits, in the Alazana valley, and at 
Kartuban, Lagodekh, and Telay, to the east of Tiflis, sojourning 
at mansions of the Georgian nobility, and inspecting castles 
and monasteries, afford pleasant reading. There is a chapter 
on the national language and literature ; but it will, perhaps, 
not arouse more entkusiasm, in a prosaic Western mind, than 
the annals of King David’s and Queen Tamara’s glorious reigns. 


A Sportsman's Eden. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley, F.R.S. 
(R. Bentley and Son:)—The author of this volume, formerly 
British Vice-Consul at Kertch, has apparently, after writing 
of sport in the Crimea and in the Caucasus, and in “Savage 
Svanetia,” found his Eden not in the East, but in the farthest 
West, going to the remotest shores of British Columbia and 
Vaucouver Island. His own letters to a friend in London 
are here accompanied by those of his wife to a lady of her 
acquaintance, with one or two from a gentleman of their 
party, in all or most of which there is lively entertainment, 
besides much really useful knowledge concerning the remote 
provinces of the vast Canadian Dominion. The lady writer, 
indeed, of the first two letters, claiming not unreasonably to 
see a little of domestic and social life in the cities, contributes 
some of the brightest sketches, with a brisk play of sprightly 
feminine humour. Our readers are not wholly unfamiliar, 
thanks to our Special Artist, with the grand mountain and 
forest scenery of the Selkirk Range and the Thompson 
River, traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. Its 
romantic aspects, which are certainly not equalled by 
any views that can be seen from a railway carriage in 
Europe, are vividly described by Mr. and Mrs. Phillipps- 
Wolley. But the most original and distinctive passages of this 
interesting book relate to a hunting and fishing excursion 
_in the Ashinola Valley, and up the Similkameen River, a 
sequestered highland wilderness, only accessible by several 
days’ riding on horseback, which abounds in black and grizzly 
bears, fine “mule-deer,” great wild ‘ bighorn” sheep, and the 
shaggy white goats, classed by naturalists with antelopes ; 
while the angler may catch splendid red trout of 41b. weight. 
This district, the “Sportsman’s Eden,” is situated to the east 
of Hope, a station on the railway and on the Fraser River ; its 
chief place is Princeton, and its few inhabitants—white back- 
woodsmen, Indians, and half-breeds—seem to have little regular 
industry, except cattle-rearing and “lumbering,” to interfere 
with the huntsman’s pursuits. The author is not boastful of 
his shooting, but he managed to kill a fair quantity of large 
game, aided by a clever Indian guide named Toma, though his 
Express rifle proved a failure, so that he had only his Win- 
chester to rely upon. Mrs. Phillipps-Wolley, on another 
occasion, bravely shared with her husband the rough lodging 
in a lonely hut at “ No-matter-where,” in the forest region of 
Ontario; and, in spite of the wolves prowling around 
at night, she enjoyed this sojourn rather better than the 
civilised vanities of Saratoga. A few Indian legends, 
collected by Mrs. Alison of Princeton, are delightful specimens 
of primitive mythology, and are very well told; the Tumisco 
cycle of these marvellous tales is as good as most part of 
Homer's Odyssey, or our own Jack the Giant-killer, or 
Gulliver's Travels. . 


Pig-sticking, or Hog-hunting. By Captain R. 8. 8. Baden- 
Powell, 13th Hussars. Assistant Military Secretary, South 
Africa. (Harrison and Sons.)—As a thoroughly practical, 
treatise for the guidance and instruction of sportsmen in 
India, this volume may be safely recommended. The author, 
by his purely didactic and expository purpose, with the con- 
ciseness of his style and the methodical exactness of his 
arrangement, necessarily takes quite different rank from the 
many gossiping retailers of “shikar” anecdotes, not only 
Indian bet African and North American, whose books are 
legion. He describes, with scientific preciseness, the natural 
history of the “Sus Indicus,” called “hog” by Englishmen 
in Bombay and Madras, but in Bengal and Northern India 
called “ pig”; the haunts and seasons of that animal, the 
ways of “rearing” or starting him from covert, and his 
powers for escape or combat. Of course, from time imme- 
morial the wild boar has been hunted by men on foot. 
armed with spears and aided by dogs, in many countries 
of Asia, Europe, and Africu; bnt the English fashion 
of riding him down on horseback was introduced in 
India, as a substitute for bear-hunting, only at the beginning 
of this century. Captain Baden-Powell’s account of it 
should be interesting to all who care for manly and use- 
ful field-sports. He shows that it is beneficial to the native 
peasantry, and invaluable as exercise and training for cavalry 
officers, while superior to fox-hunting in point of enjoyment. 
The proper weapons—the long spear, used “ underhand,” with 
a blow combining the full impetus of man and horse, and the 
short “ jobbing spear ””—are minutely compared ; the right kinds 
of horses and dogs, with their needful training, are next 
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discussed, the Arab, the Australian, or “ Waler,” the Cape 
horse, the country-bred, and the Cabul horse being dis- 
tinguished for their respective merits. In the chapters on the 
different local Tent Clubs, the choice of districts, the diffi- 
culties of ground, the habits of living in camp, and the 
experiences of waiting, beating for game, finding, starting, 
riding, and spearing, there is plenty of serviceable instruction. 
He who is ambitious of winning glory as “a good man to 
pig,” by killing perhaps fifty or a hundred wild boars in a 
season and taking one of the prize cups annually awarded for 
signal prowess, ought to study this practical guide. It is not 
bad reading, either, for those who stay at home and who 
cannot ride or handle the spear. 


COLLIERY DISASTER IN SCOTLAND. 


At Penicuik, in Midlothian, ten or twelve miles south of 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, Sept. 5, about seventy lives were 
lost by a fire in the Mauricewood Pit, the property of the 
Shotts Iron Company. Its principal product is ironstone, but 
coal is also produced. Formerly a large number of miners 
were employed in the pit, but the number has been reduced. 
The pit has a perpendicular shaft of 80 fathoms, after which 
comes an incline of about 160 fathoms, with a gradient 
of about 80 in 100. ‘The seat of the fire was supposed 
to be on the incline, from the fact that an outbreak 
of fire took place three years ago through the wood 
lining of the incline becoming ignited. On the last 
occasion no lives were lost; but the results of this disaster 
were terrible. It seems the mine had only one shaft 
leading from the lower level, so that the men had no means of 
escaping, and were virtually entombed, it being too late for 
them to rush through the fire which burned on the steep in- 
cline leading from the lower level to the bottom of the shaft. 
A relief party was set to work day and night, but the fire 
and smoke continued, and the sides of the pit fell in so as 
to retard the efforts of the workers. As the bodies one 
by one were brought to the top there were heartrending 
scenes. At Shottstown, the principal abode of the victims, 
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were young widows, bereaved parents, and fatherless children, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the carts with their ghastly 
burdens. On'the’road, at the cottages, groups of women and 
children stood, some anxiously discussing the situation, others 
pacing to and fro in grief, but on the arrival of bodies at their 
respective homes the spectacle was saddest. Many influential 
persons from the surrounding districts, and some of the 
magistrates and councillors of Edinburgh, visited the scene. 
The Chief Constable of Midlothian and the Procurator Fiscal 
also went out to make a preliminary investigation, and an 
official inquiry has been commenced by the Inspector of Mines. 
The Queen sent a message expressing her sympathy and 
compassion. 

Our Illustration is from a Sketch by Mr. T. Marjoribanks 
Hay, artist, of Edinburgh. 

—— 

Our portrait of the late Mr. E. Laman Blanchard is from a 
photograph by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street. 

The Hon. Alexander M*Donnell has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Scottish Salmon Fisheries. 

The Very Rev. Dr. West, Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, has resigned in consequence of ill-health. 

Lord Ancrum at the reopening of the Charles Dickens 
Bazaar at Hawick, announced that the first day's takings 
amounted to £385. 

The Rey. Allan Menzies. D.D., Minister of Abernyte, has 
been appointed Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, in the room of the late 
Professor Crombie. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, with Mrs. Benson and family, 
is at present in the neighbourhood of Zermatt, in Switzerland. 
His Grace is reported to have already derived much benefit 
from the rest and change. 

Mr. Bayard Brown, the American gentleman who bought 
the yacht of the late Sir William Pearce, lying at Brightlingsea, 
has presented the parish church with a peal of ten tubular 
bells. ; 

Lord Downe’s shooting party, which included Prince Albert 
Victor of Wales, have bagged 1716 brace of grouse on the 
North Yorkshire moors. Atter the Doncaster Races the party 
will resume shooting. 

Sir Edmund and Lady Hay Currie announce the opening of 
a Technical College at Folkestone, under their personal super- 
vision, for the sons of the middle and upper classes ; but it is 
to be hoped that the masses at the East-End will not lose their 
director at the People’s Palace, though the one may act as a 
feeder to the other. 

According to the latest arrangements it has been settled 


‘that the Emperor and.Empress of Germany, Prince Henry of 


Prussia, King Christian of Denmark, the Crown Prince of 
Denmark, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Czarewitch, 
the Prince of Naples, and the Prince of Saxe-Meiningen will 
be present at the marriage of the Duke of Sparta to Princess 
Sophie of Prussia. 
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A contest for prizes, including challenge cups, of the value f 
several hundred pounds, was held at the ranges on Wimbledo 
Common, and was begun on Sept. 6 and concluded next ae 
The contestants for these prizes were all members of the ek 
Surrey Rifles, and some good shooting was made. The Bread 
street Ward Trophy, value forty guineas, with silver medal, 
was awarded to Private Messenger; the Macdonald Lodo, 
Challenge Cup, value fifty guineas, and money prize e 
Sergeant Saxby. For the Ladies’ Challenge Cup, value “fift 
guineas, and silver medal, there was an exciting finish listen 
Private Wyattand Corporal Johnson, who each obtained 90 points 
out of a possible 105. On shooting off the tie, Wyatt made an 
outer and two magpies, while Johnson scored two Marpics 
and an inner, thus winning the prize. The contest for the 
Sturdy Challenge Cup resulted in a win for Corporal Bridges 
The principal events set down on the programme on the second 
day were the decision of the tie for Sir Polydore De Keyse;’s 
challenge cup, with the attendant silver medal, which were 
ultimately won by Private Wyatt. Then followed the Wim. 
bledon series. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather some 
fine scores were made, Private Newns taking the first prize. 
the principal members next in order of merit being Sergeant 
Saxby, Private Messenger, Corporal Johnson, Colour-Sergeant 
Tearoe, and Corporal Allen. A match which created much 
interest was for the Irvine Challenge Trophy value 70 gs., with 
silver medal, and shot for by squads of five files from each 
company. A Company were the winners, D Company being 
second. Another match of equal importance was for the Wire 
Challenge Plate, value 20gs.,the giftof Lieut.-Colonel Wire, late 
of the corps, with engraved pewters presented by Private \, 
Doggett. This was also a volley-firing contest, and resulted 
in a win for C Company, F Company being second, D Company 
third, and A Company fourth. ‘The match for the piece of 
plate, value fifty guineas, the gift of the late Field-Marshal 
Sir George Pollock, with a silver medal and money prize, was 
also decided at a single range. Private Newns was the winner 
and Private Messenger was second. The “Four Stars” Chal. 
lenge Trophy, value twenty guineas, with silver medal, was 
restricted to holders of four service stars for twenty years’ 
efficiency. Lieutenant-Colonel Nevill was the winner. The 
prize for drill, combined with shooting, for the bronze medal 
and the late Mr. Child’s challenge cup, were awarded in order 
of merit to Sergeant Anderson, Private Barlow, and Sergeant 
Homersham. The contest closed with the hon. members’ 
match, in which Mr. H. Strong was first and Mr. Hale second, 

On the same day, also at Wimbledon, the Whitehall company 
of the Civil Service Rifles competed for a valuable series of 
prizes at the Queen's first stage distances, besides a special 
competition in rapid firing. In Series A, Corporal Matthews 
was the winner of the first prize; and the next best were 
Sergeant Hampshire, Major Tytheridge, and Colour-Sergeant 
James. In the rapid-firing contest the competitors’ teams of 
three men in drill order had to double to undefined short ranges 
between 300 and 200 yards, and complete their firing at 100 
yards, standing position. The first prize was awarded to 
Private Bownas, the second to Lieut. Warne, and a special prize 
for best score at the final range (500 yards) to Private Owens. 

The official results of the regimental prize meeting of the 
18th Middlesex (Paddington) Rifle Regiment, which com- 
menced at the Roxeth ranges on Sept. 6, were announced on 
the 7th. The principal winners in a long list of prizes were as 
follows: Colonel Gordon Ives’s skirmishing prizes for best 
scores at unknown distances between 300 and 125 yards— 
Corporal Smith, Captain Pawle, and Colour-Sergeant Elkin. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow’s prize, seven rounds at 800 yards— 
Major Gange. Colonel Unite’s and other donors’ prizes, seven 
rounds at 200, 500, and 600 yards—Sergeant Trask. Sir R. 'T. 
Kindersley’s challenge cup, five rounds—Corporal Roxburgh. 
The Aird Challenge Cup. presented by Major J. Aird, M.P., for 
volley and independent firing—Ilst prize, K Company (Lieut. 
Richards) ; 2nd prize, E Company (Captain Radcliffe) ; and 3rd 
prize, D Company (Captain Durring). The winning team was 
composed of Sergeant Tampin, Corporal Smith, Corporal 
Cannish, and Privates Fry, Clarke, and Butt, 


On Sept. 7 the annual inspection of the 2nd Durham 


- Artillery Volunteers took place at Seaham Harbour, Lord 


Henry Vane-Tempest commanding, in the absence of the 
Marquis of Londonderry. The full strength of the brigade is 
899, and. with a few exceptions, all were present. At the close 
of the military evolutions, Colonel Walker, R.A., the inspecting 
officer, congratulated the men on the excellent show they made 
both with regard to numbers and training. He also compli- 
mented them on their success at Shoeburyness and the Scottish 
camp. Lord Henry Vane-Tempest then distributed the brigade 
prizes, of the total value of over £100. The prizes won at 
Shoeburyness and Barry Links were presented by Lady Aline 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart, daughter of Lord Londonderry. ‘The 
Shoeburyness prizes, eight in number, included the Corporation 
of London and City Companies’ Cup, and cups given by the 
Prince of Wales. 


DESTROYING CRICKETS IN ALGIERS. 


The United States Consul at Marseilles, in a recent report, 
states that the French Government have taken up vigorously 
the destruction on a vast scale of crickets in Algiers, in con- 
sequence of the serious injury which they inflicted on the 
crops last year, when they descended in myriads on the fields 
during June and July. The method employed is similar to 
that in use in Cyprus since the British occupation. ‘The 
apparatus consists of long pieces of cheap cotton cloth, a 
yard in width, edged on one side with a strip of oilcloth 
6 in. in width, and each provided with strings by which 
it can be fastened to wooden stakes. When an invasion 
of crickets is announced, trenches are dug across their 
line of approach; the stakes are driven in lines on the 
side of the trench from which the approach is expected, and 
the cloths hung vertically, forming a curtain 42 in. to 44in. 
high, fitting closely to the ground, and with the oilcloth edge 
uppermost. Between these curtains, at intervals of 200 or 300 
yards, open spaces about two yards in width are left. The 
march of the insects isin a solid phalanx, devouring everything 
eatable as they go. When they reach the curtain they climb 
readily to the point where they encounter the oilcloth. On 
this they slip and fall, and, after several futile attempts, they 
try to clear the obstruction at a jump, Such as succeed fall 
into the trench on the farther side, and, finding the ground 
barren of food, usually proceed no further. The great majority 
fail to jump over the curtain, and seek to circumvent it. ‘They 
thus pour by myriads through the openings. At these points the 
ditch is made deep and wide, and the farther slope covered 
with sheets of smooth zine or tin, upon which they we 
unable to climb. They are thus caught in masses, beaten to 
death with large wooden paddles, and their bodies used for 
feeding pigs or for manure. In some cases the pigs are 
turned into the trenches to kill their own prey ; but in general 
the work is done by peasants shod with large wooden sabots, — 
with which they trample the insects to death, Six thousand 
of these curtains and 100,000 oak staves have been provided 
by the Government for use in Algeria 
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THE DOCK LABOURERS’ 

STRIKE. 
An amicable settlement of the dispute 
between the directors of the dock com- 
panies in the port of London and the host 
of labourers in their regular or casual em- 
ployment was expected on Saturday, Sept. 7, 
but this hope was disappointed. The 
attempt of the Lord Mayor of London 
(Alderman Whitehead), the Bishop of 
London, Cardinal Manning, and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton to mediate between the conflicting 
interests was baffled in the evening of that 
day by the rejection of the agreed com- 
promise on the part of the dock labourers. 
The responsibility for this act rests with 
Mr. Benjamin Tillett, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
H. H. Champion, and Mr. John Mann, 
lenders of the strike, Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Champion not being dock labourers but 
political agitators. The dock companies, 
represented by Mr. C. M. Norwood, chair- 
man of the joint committee of manage- 
ment of the Hast and West India Docks 
(with the Albert and Tilbury Docks) and 
of the London and St. Katharine and 
Victoria Docks, had accepted the terms 
proposed by the Lord Mayor, the Bishop, 
and the Cardinal, with whom Lord Brassey, 
Sir John Lubbock, and Alderman Sir 
Andrew Lusk were associated in the “ Com- 
mittee of Conciliation.” They had agreed 
that, in addition to the concessions pre- 
viously notified, the payment to casual 
labourers, on and after Jan. 1, should be 
raised from fivepence to sixpence an hour 
for the time of actual work, if the strike 
were at once terminated, but with the 
further condition that labourers should 
not be molested, or any resentment shown 
to them, on either hand, for their conduct during the strike. 
Messrs. Burns and Tillett accepted these terms in an inter- 
view with the Lord Mayor and the other mediators at the 
Mansion House, and Mr. Champion also signified his adhesion ; 
but ata later hour, after consulting the various strike com- 
mittees, they sent word that the proposed arrangement would 
not be acceded to, as it did not include the demand of eight- 
pence an hour overtime. It appeared subsequently that the 
dock companies intended to grant this rate of wages for over- 
time. ‘The postponement of the operation of the new rates of 
pay to Jan. 1, or even to Dec. 1. was also regarded as objection- 
able. This was considered needful by the dock managers in 
order to make arrangements with the shipowners and merchants 
for an increase of the dock rates and charges to cover the ex- 
pense of higher wages. The leadersof the strike, on the other 
hand, insisted on the new rate of wages beginning on Oct. 1. 
They held a meeting again in Hyde Park on Sunday, and on 
Monday there was the usual procession from the Hast-End to 
the City, but with diminished numbers. Some scores of men 
went to work in the docks, but greiter numbers were inter- 
cepted by the “pickets,” and were dissuaded from accepting 
employment. Our Sketches of scenes on a quay at the Hast 
India Docks, and of the men stopping work half an hour for 
refreshment, show rather the ordinary aspect of the dock 
labourers’ occupation than the present state of affairs during 
the strike. 


A closely contested cricket-match between Yorkshire and 
the M.0.C. was brought to a close at Scarborough, Sept. 7, the 
visitors winning by 35 runs. The match between North and 


HALF AN HOUR FOR REFRESHMENT AT THE DOCKS. 


South, at Scarborough, terminated in a draw. In their second 
innings the Southern team, with the loss of only three wickets, 
compiled 278, of which W. G. Grace and Abel made 154 and 
105 respectively. At Stockport Lancashire defeated Cheshire 
by an innings and 179 runs. 

Mr. George Drinkwater, barrister-at-law, has been appointed 
Crown Receiver and Seneschal of the Isle of Man. 

Lord Strathmore, Lord-Lieutenant for Forfarshire, opened 
the Annual Exhibition of the Dundee Horticultural Society. 
The recent fine weather brought in a fine show of plants, cut 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables, 

The Duke of Cambridge visited Aldershot on Sept. 10, and 
inspected the troops. There were on parade 8781 of all ranks, 
out of the 13,000 atthecamp. In all the movements the troops 
behaved with the utmost steadiness. 


The Newcastle meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science began on Sept. 11. continuing to the 
19th. Theaddress of the president, Professor William Henry 
Flower, director of the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, was given in the morning of the llth. Next 
morning the sections met in their respective chambers, the 
presidents being—of Mathematics, Captain V. De Abney; 
Chemistry, Sir Lowthian Bell; Geology, Professor James 
Geikie; Biology, Professor Burdon-Sanderson; Geography, 
Colonel Sir Francis De Winton ; Economics, Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth ; Mechanics, Mr. William Anderson ; and Anthrop- 
ology, Sir W. Turner, In the evening a soirée was given by 
the Corporation, and on Saturday, the 14th, numerous excur- 
sions will be made. 


A QUAY AT THE EAST INDIA DOCKS. 


DISASTROUS EXPLOSION 
AT ANTWERP. 

On Friday, Sept. 6, a terrible explosion, 
killing more than a hundred persons, took 
place in the cartridge factory of M. 
Corvilain, behind the docks in the port of 
Antwerp. It was in the workshop where 
old cartridges were taken to pieces, and 
where about fifty millions of these were 
stored, half of them being partly broken 
up. One hundred and twenty-six men and 
women were working in the factory at 
the time: these were all killed, while a 
number of other persons, who were near 
the building, were grievously injured. The 
explosion set fire to two large Russian 
petroleum warehouses, and to other ware- 
houses in the vicinity, also containing 
petroleum, of which it was estimated that 
about sixty thousand barrels were on fire. 
Amid the roar of the flames, a succession 
of reports was heard resembling a fusillade, 
caused by the ignition of packets of cart- 
ridges, which were thrown to a great dis- 
tance by the explosion. All the houses in 
the neighbourhood of the factory had their 
windows broken, and the roof of the Bourse 
received some damage, but it has not fallen 
in. In different parts of the city many 
persons, principally women and children, 
were injured, the windows of houses broken 
by the shock, and the roofs of others 
damaged. A shower of burning fragments, 
hurled from the scene of the explosion, fell 
near the port, and the vessels in the docks 
were in great danger from showers of 
petroleum. The docks, sheds, and \hy- 
draulic engines for working the cranes \in 
the port were much injured. 

Our Illustration is from one of a series 
of views of the ruins taken by Messrs. Louis Van Neck and 
Co., photographers, of Antwerp, with their ‘‘ ultime” apparatus, 
which is effective in very low conditions of light. It was 
forwarded to us by M. Goemaere, editor of the Préeurseur 
in that city. 


Mr. Walter Gilbey writes to the papers. on behalf of the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Association. He says he is 
sanguine enough to look forward to a time when it will hold 
such a position in regard to our annual harvest festival ser- 
vices that its claims upon them will be generally recognised, 
and that, in the same way as our Hospital Sunday services are 
devoted to furthering a specific object, so our harvest festival 
services may be held mainly in furtherance of some benevo- 
lent agricultural cause. During the last two years especially 
this feeeling has gained ground among the clergy of 
all denominations, and its result is shown in the fact 
that nearly £6000 was received by the society last year 
as the result of collections at places of public worship, as 
against £1800 in the year 1885, This increase in the funds 
of the institution ensured the election of 20@ pensioners in 
1888 and 1889, as against 113 only in 1886 and 1887. At the 
present time 739 persons are being maintained by the society, 
at an annual cost of £15,626, these 739 recipients consisting’ 
of farmers who during twenty years have cultivated as an 
exclusive means of support holdings of at least 100 acres, or 
at rentals of at least £150 per annum, and who have attained 
the age of sixty-five years ; also the widows and unmarried 
daughters of the above. The secretary of the institution is 
Mr. C. B. Shaw, 26, Charles-street, St. James's, 
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THE GREAT FIRE AT ANTWERP. 


MAURICEWOOD COLLIERY, PENICUIK, MIDLOTHIAN, THE SCENE OF THE LATE DISASTROUS FIRE. 
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IN A LIBRARY. 
A TALK WITH YOUTHFUL READERS. 


I remember when a boy that my first feeling on being left to 
browse at leisure in a large library was one of bewilderment 
and irresolution. The mental wealth around me was so 
abundant that I did not know what to appropriate. There 
was the sense of greatness on the one side and of incapacity 
on the other. Book after book was taken down from the 
shelves, glanced at, and returned unread. Amid thousands 
of volumes, dearly though I loved books, I felt disappointed, 
and could not understand the feeling. My own little library, 
of fifty or sixty volumes perhaps, had been a source of un- 
bounded pleasure, and here, in a realm of gold, I felt much as 
a man may feel who gazes upon a feast to which he must not 
sit down. 

I did not know at first what ailed me, and I suppose it was 
long before I discovered that in literature, as in life, what 
Wordsworth calls “unchartered freedom” is good for neither 
mind nor body. The largest intellect can only expand healthily 
within well-defined limits, and for most of us whose intellects 
are not large it is necessary that in reading, as well as in 
other_employments, we should have a distinct purpose. Walter 
Scott has described the delight he felt as a schoolboy, when, 
having scraped a few shillings together, he was able to buy a 
copy of Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” and how sitting 
under a huge platanus-tree, notwithstanding the sharp 
appetite of thirteen, he forgot the hour of dinner while feast- 
ing on these famous ballads. It is not every young reader 
whose taste for a special subject is as distinctly marked as 
Waiter Scott's ; but I have mentioned this anecdote to show 
how necessary it is to have a bent in some direction in order to 
make a good use of books. Had Scott in his boyish days been 
turned loose in such a library as he afterwards formed at 
Abbotsford, he would have known what food he wanted. 

There is a time in the lives of most young people when the 
ideal world of books is more to them than the world of living 
men and women. Itis well that they should enjoy this delicious 
world while they can. It is delightful to live in, and still 
sweeter to remember. The sorrows of life, its anxieties, its 
sufferings, its regrets, come soon enough for us all! Live, then. 
for awhile in the joyous land of books through the happy 
Spring hours, when may-blossoms scent the air and the songs 
of the nightingale and thrush make the heart leap up with 
pleasure! Let the poets sing for you their choicest songs, and 
the genius of the novelist carry you with him as upon wings 
into a fair region of romance; but be firm and brave enough 
never so to yield to the enchantment of books as to become their 
slave. Reading may be one of the wisest pursuits in life, but it 
may be also one of the idlest ; and I scarcely know any pursuit 
more enervating to the mind than the aimless, shiftless habit 
of taking up a book in order to make the time pass, or the 
habit of glancing from topic to topic in the magazines for the 
amusement of the hour. I say the habit, because there are 
hours, of course, when reading for mere amusement can be as 
readily justified as playing at cricket or lawn-tennis. A good 
novel read occasionally may prove more than an amusement, 
and is a wholesome recreation: but to devour fiction indis- 
criminately, to the neglect of duty and of study, is to squander 
the season of life which is of all others the most precious. And 
yet how many readers there are, and not always young readers, 
to whom the best books in a library are as nothing when com- 
pared with the last new novel. People forget, or do not know, 
that the mind may be as much wasted in reading as in sheer 
idleness if books are read without selection, without judg- 
ment, and with the careless mind that accepts an opinion as a 
truth, or is indifferent whether it be a truth or not. 

More than ever is it necessary in the present day that 
youthful readers should know how to use books wisely. The 
temptation to be versatile and superficial is likely to grow 
stronger as books and magazines multiply. It is right to be 
broad in your sympathy with modern thought, if only care is 
taken in the first place that you are not shallow. A great 
living thinker and preacher rebukes, as well he may, the 
“ stripling infidelity ” of our time, “‘ when universal knowledge 
can be had from a newspaper, and any man can be sceptical 
for a shilling.” To discuss a question so serious is not the 
purport of this essay, but I mention it because the danger of 
superficial knowledge and of rash judgments is not confined to 
the most important of all subjects. Literature at its highest 
level consists of the noblest thoughts expressed in the most 
appropriate or the most beautiful words. The man with a 
taste for it hasa lasting joy in life, and his library is the room 
he loves best in the house. There he meets many of his dearest 
and most constant friends. He can listen without interruption 
to the exquisite music of poets, he can transport himself into 
the loveliest fields of romance, and he can learn to say, with 
Milton— 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbéJ, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's Inte, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Wordsworth says that Nature can do more for us than books ; 
but even Nature, with her manifold delights, can do little for 
the untutored mind. Her highest beauties and most beneficent 
gifts are appreciated a thousand times more highly by the 
London student than by the gipsy or the savage, who lives all 
his life under the eye of heaven. Science opens up the wonders 
of this wonderful world, and poets are the best interpreters of 
its beauty ; and so, for most of us, in this age of culture, the 
access to Nature, in the first instance, is through the help of 
books. If this is not already an obvious truth to you, one 
illustration will suffice to prove it. Among modern poets, 
there are no such profound students of Nature and of human 
life as Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning ; but, born poets 
though they be, they would be the first to acknowledge the 
yast debt they owe to literature and to their poetical 
predecessors. 

And now, having said so much in favour-of a taste for 
literature, my readers will naturally ask whether this taste 
can be acquired. I am sure that ina large number of cases 
is can ; and, if I were not so sure, I should not have reqnested 
permission to have this “talk” with the youthful readers of 
The Illustrated London News. Of course a gift like this, 
which will enrich your whole lives, is not to be won without 
labour, and I shall take it for granted that you do not fear 
work, and wish only to be sure that you are working in the 
right direction. A knowledge of the great classics of Greece 
and Rome is perhaps the soundest foundation on which to 
build up an acquaintance with the more varied, and in some 
respects wealthier, literature of modern times. But do not 
be disheartened if you have not this advantage. Our own 
literature is the noblest in the world, and a study of its 
finest masters will teach you to estimate what is great 
in thought and style, and what, no matter how popular 
and useful it may be, is of inferior value. In_ other 
words, this study will give you taste. I will make my 
meaning clear by a few illustrations. The Bible, in our 
authorised version, has infinitely higher claims upon your 
study than are due to its literary merits; but as a model of 
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composition it is unrivalled, and it would seem impossible that 
any reader familiar with the simplicity and perfect beauty of 
language which mark that translation could fail to distinguish 
between majesty of thought and grandiloquence, between 
impassioned utterance and tawdry rhetoric, between the 
rbythmic flow of sentences that fall on the ear like music and 
the flowery or picturesque style under which many a modern 
writer conceals poverty of thought. 

Then, again, it would seem incredible that’ a reader 
accustomed to listen to Spenser, “our sage and serious poet,” 
as Miltop terms him, or to Milton himself, whom our noble 
Laureate aptly calls the “ God-gifted organ-voice of England,” 
could prefer the shriller and feebler notes of versemen whose 
art is pretty enough to catch the public ear and win a 
temporary fame. Shakspeare, the greatest of Englishmen, is 
himself a literature, and all that is richest in fancy, loftiest in 
imagination, and subtlest in thought may be learnt in his 
school, and cannot be learnt without gaining in largest measure 
a taste for literature. Then there is fiction, which is especially 
dear, and not unreasonably so, to readers in their teens. And 
it is the shelves in a library that hold the novels which are 
most familiar to readers of every age. A novel may be agreat 
work of literature, or it may be the idle trash that lives its 
brief life of a few weeks at the libraries and then disappears 
for ever. A knowledge of the greatest fictions is the surest 
and pleasantest way of gaining skill to judge of a contemporary 
story-teller. If you appreciate, as they deserve, the immortal 
romances of Scott and the cabinet pictures of Jane Austen ; if 
you are well read jn the best works of Dickens and Thackeray, 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Eliot, and Charlotte 
Bronté, you will know how to appreciate what is good 
in current fiction, and will despise the stories whose one 
claim upon attention is that they are sensational. A 
knowledge of the best writers is indispensable if you wish 
to cultivate a taste for literature; but remember that a man 
does not always gain the nourishment he requires from the 
choicest food, and that the knowledge to be gleaned from 
inferior authors may be as necessary to culture as the highest 
literary workmanship. 

In spite of many guides to the choice of books—some of 
them most excellent—a young reader, bent on gaining what 
they have to teach him, does not always know how to begin. 
My advice must be very brief, but even a few hints may be of 
some service. For school purposes and examinations our finest 
works are too often dissected instead of being studied. This 
may be necessary for “crams,” but it will not aid you in gain- 
ing a taste for literature. For that you must go to the Jitera- 
ture itself, and read it in the first case, not to study verbal 
peculiarities, but to enjoy the thought or imagination of the 
writer. Poetry, which is the noblest kind of literature, will 
claim the first attention, partly because the poets are the chief 
glory of England, and partly because they lead the«student to 
seek for knowledge irt other fields. You cannot form a right 
estimate of modern authors until you have some acquaintance 
with the “ grey fathers” of our literature. Chaucer is a mine 
of gold, and from him you may some day gain a store of 
wealth; but I think that your first attention should be 
given to the greatest of the Elizabethan writers and 
their immediate successors, to such giants as Shak- 
speare and Spenser, Bacon and Hooker, Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor. From them you will gradually learn what 
to reject and what to approve, what to treasure up as a lasting 
possession and what is unworthy of a great writer. You 
cannot, for example, fail to be struck by the contrast between 
the majestic calmness of Milton as a poet and his scurrility 
and coarseness of language when fighting an opponent in 
prose. And you will learn that in prose also, when imagin- 
ation guides his pen, he is one of our greatest masters. And 
while admiring the profound beauty of Jeremy Taylor’s finest 
works, their wisdom, their imagery, their marvellous 
eloquence, you will discover that his fancy is often too 
luxuriant, his illustrations too grotesque, his style too ornate. 
To love these great writers too well is impossible ; but as your 
literary taste grows by what it feeds om you will learn to 
love them with discretion. 


For the study of this splendid period of our literature 
ample aids are provided by the annotated reprints of the 
Clarendon Press and of Bohn’s Libraries, and Mr. Saintsbury’s 
admirable volume on “ Elizabethan Literature” will be of 
great service. Do not, however, follow any critic or editor 
blindly. Think for yourself, and beware of forming opinions 
hastily, In taking up such poems as “The Faérie Queene” 
or Milton’s “ Comus,” or such dramas as “ Hamlet” and “ The 
Tempest,” it is better to read for the first time for the poetry 
alone, so as to catch the spirit and beauty of these marvellous 
works, before attempting to understand every allusion or to 
master every difficult passage. Notes can be read afterwards. 

I should like to lead you on from the Elizabethans to the 
Queen Anne men, for no study could be more fruitful; but I 
have done, I hope, what I promised to do, and all that my 
space will allow of doing, by throwing out a few hints that may 
help to start you on the right road. And so, leaving you 
in the best company in the world, I wish you a pleasant 
journey. J. D. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS AT DUNDEE. 


At the meeting on Sept. 5 a number of resolutions bearing 
upon the condition of seamen were adopted, one of them de- 
manding that the sanitary arrangements on ships should be 
greatly improved. Mr. Keir Hardie, a Scotch miners’ delegate, 
submitted a number of resolutions reflecting in some measure 
on the recent labour conference at Paris; but they were 
rejected without much discussion. Resolutions against immi- 
gration of foreign and pauper labour, and in favour of shorter 
hours for railway servants, were adopted ; and it was intimated 
that only Mr. Broadhurst had been nominated secretary to the 
Parliamentary Committee. In the evening a conversazione 
was given. 

On the 6th, the discussion of the proposal in favour of 
a working day of eight hours was resumed. Upon a division, 
the motion was rejected by 88 votes to 63; and “the previous 
question” was carried by 87 to 34. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted in support of an Hight Hours Bill for miners. 
On the question of land law reform, the Congress declared 
that no scheme would be satisfactory unless it embodied the 
principle of land nationalisation. It was also agreed that the 
formation of joint boards, composed equally of employers and 
workmen, would tend to a better understanding between 
them. 

The concluding sitting was held on the 7th, when a 
resolution was passed approving of the union of workmen on 
the Continent and of International Trade Congresses. A pro- 
posal was also adopted in favour of some system for the 


- federation of trades, and the Parliamentary Committee were 


instructed to prepare a scheme for consideration at the next 
Congress. 
Next year’s Congress is to assemble at Liverpool. 


During the twelve months which ended on March 31 
1,553,000,000 letters were delivered in the United Kingdom. 
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CIVIL POLICE OF UPPER BURMAH, 


Until the end of 1887 Upper and Lower Burmah were quit 

separate, each province having its own administrative depart. 
ments. Early in 1888 the two provinces were amalgamated 
into one administration. In accordance with this, Colone] 
(now Brigadier-General) Stedman was appointed Inspectoy 

General of Police for the whole of Burmah, with two assistants 
one, a military officer, to supervise the Military Police; and the 
other, Mr. Jamieson, a civilian, to look after the Civil Police 
The police force of Upper Burmah consists of two distinct 
sections: one, the most important, is the Indian Military 
Police, recruited entirely from natives of Northern India: and 
the other is the Civil Police, composed entirely of Burmans 
officered by Europeans. The latter was organised by Brigadicy 
Stedman two years ago; and at the close of the year 1g¢7 
the number of Burman policemen in the country was 
6127. This force was distributed among the seventeen dis. 
tricts into which Upper Burmah is divided. ‘lhe head of the 
police in each district is the District Superintendent. He has 
under him one or more assistant superintendents and sever] 
inspectors, all Europeans, quartered and holding outposts jn 
different parts of the district. They have to keep constantly 
moving about the district and visiting the several posts. ‘lhe 
average number of policemen in each district varies from 3(\\) 
to 400. The lowest-grade police-constable receives ten rupecs 
a month ; mounted men; who provide their own ponies, receiye 
double that pay. In the original. scheme, it was intended to 
have Burmans and Indians in the military police battalions: 
but this did not work well, and the force was divided into tio 
distinct branches, as it now exists. 

The Burman policemen are armed with muzzle-loading 
Enfield rifles; some have bayonets, the others have “ dahs,” 
or Burmese swords. At first they had no distinctive uniform 
and this often gave rise to complications, for the police were 
mistaken for dacoits, and accidents occurred. They were 
eventually provided with khaki uniform, much like the 
Sepoy’s. A Burman policeman, however, can be easily known 
by his short stature, his headdress—the ordinary handkerchief 
tied round his head—and his wearing no boots or shoes. 

In an official report it was stated that at first the conduct 
of the police was far from satisfactory. No fewer than 479 
policemen were punished for various criminal offences, and 
206 deserted from the force. These defects were partly 
due to a want of knowledge of the country and language 
on the part of many of the newly appointed police officers : 
but Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the Chief Commissioner of 
Burmah, has effected great reforms everywhere. Com. 
plaints of the behaviour of the police are now few; and 
in the official report for the past year they are said to 
have had thirty-two engagements with dacoits, in only 
one of which they are reported to have hehaved badly. In 
these actions the police lost twenty killed and thirty-one 
wounded, while of the dacoits 150 were killed and thirty-one 
captured. The Burman police are now coming to be looked 
upon-all over the country as a very useful and reliable body 
of men. QOur~Ilustration is from a series of photographs 
taken by Surgeon Arthur G. E. Newland, of the Indian Army 
Medical Staff. It represents the Civil Police of the Pokoko 
district. ‘The police of this district are in charge of Mr, 
Superintendent W. G. Pockett, who has been referred to in 
the official Police Report for 1887 as an officer of much hardi- 
ness and activity, very popular with the Burmans. Pokoko, 
from being one of the most turbulent districts in Upper 
Burmah, is now one of the quietest, since most of the great 
dacoit Bohs or leaders have been killed or taken, and their 
bands dispersed. 


THE NAVAL MANCGIUVRES. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have, through the various com- 
manders-in-chief at the home ports, conveyed to the officers 
and men who commanded and manned the ships engaged in 
the recent naval manceuvres their high appreciation of the 
manner in which the vessels were managed and handled under 
trying circumstances, and sometimes in severe weather. Their 
Lordships further express the opinion that the experience 
gained by all in the recent operations would be extremely 
useful should this country ever, unfortunately, be engaged in 
war with a foreign Power. 

Torpedo-boat No. 79, commanded during the manceuvres by 
Prince George of Wales, hauled down her pennant at Ports- 
mouth. Prince George made a little speech to the crew, 
thanking them for the hard work which they had done. His 
Royal Highness then shook hands with the men in turn, and 
presented each with his photograph and a sovereign. 


THE DUTIES OF THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


Mr. Clement Scott, who has succeeded Mr. L. Engel as editor 
of Our Celebrities, corrects an erroneous view, ignorantly 
held, that the post of Private Secretary to the Sovereign is a 
well-paid sinecure, or that the Queen of England is not one of 
the hardest-worked of the highest officials of the realm. Ile 
says: “The daily clerical work required from her Majesty 
would astonish some of her subjects who complain of their 
arduous duties. Apart from the Queen’s own private corre- 
spondence, and the management of her estates and intimate 
affairs, there is scarcely a Government office of the first im- 
portance that does not send down every day to the palace 
at which her Majesty may be residing boxes of documents, 
orders, warrants, and directions requiring the Royal sign 
manual and instant attention ; and there is scarcely a 
question of precedent, etiquette, change of uniform in the 
Army, or detail of the various military and civilian orders and 
decorations that does not come under the immediate and 
personal supervision and direction of the Queen. Not a day 
passes without the published Court Circular being carefully 
edited, revised, and corrected by the Queen’s own hand ; and 
this important document is a model of accuracy in every 
detail. Her Majesty neglects nothing ; the punctuality of the 
return of documents submitted for signature is a marvel to 
anyone who has ever been employed in a confidential position 
in a Government office, and it is needless to say that the 
drudgery of all this inevitable daily detail, and the minute- 
ness of the questions involved, is considerably lightened by the 
possession of an officer so experienced, so trustworthy, and 
so distinguished for tact as General Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
Unlike many Court officials. when harassed and pestered _ 
he has ever a kind word for all who consult him, and 
he has never been known to depart from his cheerful rule of 
geniality and welcome courtesy. All who are oceupied in the 
difficult task of modern journalism, and who, while studying 
the interest of their employers and the public, are not in- 
different to good taste, and would respect the feelings and 
privacy of those in high places, find in the Queen's Private 
Secretary both a courteous adviser and a friendly counsellor. 
To say ‘No’ gracefully is one of the most difficult arts to 
accomplish, and, as may be imagined, the private secretary to 
a reigning Sovereign has to deal extensively in negatives, and 
to depose insistency on the one hand and intrusion on the 
other with a light and graceful but withal a firm and dignified 
hand.” 
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THE CIVIL OR NATIVE POLICE OF UPPER BURMAH. 


LIN ray ee 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


B 


(The Right of Translation is Rescrve2.) 
——0 $8 {o-o-—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


SCENE. 


TIE 


PARTING 


HE evening had ad- 
vanced, and the can- 
dies had just been lit 
in Mountjoy’s  sit- 
ting-room at the 
hotel. 

His anxiety to 
hear from Iris had 
been doubled and 
trebled, since he had 
made the discovery 
of her father’s visit to 
the doctor’s house, 
at atime when it was 
impossible to doubt 
that Lord Harry was 
with her. Hugh’s 
jealous sense’ of 
wrong was now mas- 
tered by the nobler 
emotions which filled 
him with pity and 
alarm, when he 
thought of Irisplaced 
between the contend- 
ing claims of two 
such men as the 
heartless Mr. Henley 
and the reckless Irish 
lord. He had re- 
mained at the hotel, 
through the long 
afternoon, on the 
chance thatshe might 
write to him spzedily by the hand of a messenger—and 
n° letter had arrived. He was still in expectation of news 
which might reach him by the evening post, when the waiter 
knocked at the door. 

** A letter?’? Mountjoy asked. 

“No, sir,’’ the man answered: ‘‘a lady.’’ 

Before she could raise her veil, Hugh had recognised Iris. 
Her manner was subdued; her face was haggard; her hand 
lay cold and passive in his hand, when he advanced to bid her 
welcome. He placed a chair for her by the fire. She thanked 
him, and declined to take it. With the air of a woman con- 
scious of committing an intrusion, she seated herself apart in 
a corner of the room. 

‘“‘T have tried to write to you, and I haye not been able to 
do it.”’ She said that, witha dogged resignation of tone and 
manner, so unlike herself that Mountjoy looked at her in 
dismay. ‘‘ My friend,’’? she went on, ‘‘ your pity is all I may 
hope for; I am no longer worthy of the interest you once 
felt in me.”’ 

Hugh saw that it would be useless to remonstrate. 
asked if it had been his misfortune to offend her. 

‘*No,”’ she said, ‘‘ you have not offended me.”’ 

“Then what, in Heaven’s name, does this change in you 
mean ?”’ 

‘Tt means,’’ she said, as coldly as ever, ‘‘ that I have lost 
my self-respect; it means that my father has renounced me, 
and that you will do well to follow his example. Have I 
not led you to believe that I could never be the wife of Lord 
Harry? Well! I have deceived you—I am going to marry 
him.”’ 

‘*T can’t believe it, Iris! I won’t believe it!’’ 

She handed him the letter, in which the Irishman had 
declared his resolution to destroy himself. Hugh read it 
with contempt. ‘Did my lord’s heart fail him?’ he asked 
scornfully. 

‘** He would have died by his own hand, Mr. Mountjoy—— 

“© Oh, Iris,—‘ Mr. !?”? 

‘‘T will say ‘Hugh,’ if you prefer it—but the days of our 
familiar friendship are none the less at an end. I found Lord 
Harry bleeding to death from a wound in his throat. It was 
in a lonely place on Hampstead Heath; I was the one person 
who happened to pass by it. For the third time, you see, it 
has been my destiny to save him. How can I forget that? 
My mind will dwell on it. I try to find happiness—oh, only 
happiness enough for me—in cheering my poor Irishman, on 
his way back to the life that I have preserved. There is my 
motive, if I have a motive. Day after day, I have helped to 
nurse him. Day after day, I have heard him say things to 
me—what is the use of repeating them? After years of re- 
sistance, I have given way; let that be enough. My one act 
of discretion has been to prevent a quarrel between my father 
and Harry. I beg your pardon, I ought to have said Lord 
Harry. When my tather came to the house, I insisted on 
speaking with him alone; I told him what I have just told 
you. He said: ‘Think again before you make your choice 
between that man and me. If you decide to marry him, you 
will live and die without one farthing of my money to help 
you.’ He put his watch on the table between us, and gave me 
five minutes to make up my mind. .It was a long five minutes, 
but it ended at last. He asked me which he was to do—leave 
his will as it was, or go to his lawyer and make another? I 
said, ‘You will do as you please, sir.’ No; it was not a hasty 
reply—you can’t make that excuse for me. I knew what I was 
saying; and I saw the future I was preparing for myself, as 
plainly as you see it” 

Hugh could endure no longer the reckless expression of her 
despair. 

‘*No!”’ he cried, *‘ you don’t see your future as I see it. 
Will you hear what I have to say, before it is too late ?”’ 

‘It is too late already. But I will listen to you if you 
Wish it.’ 

“And, while you listen,’ Mountjoy added, ‘‘you will 
acquit me of being influenced by a selfish motive. I have 
loved you dearly. Perhaps, in secret, I love you still. But, 
this I know: if you were to remain a single woman for the 
rest of your life, there would be no hope for Me. Do you 
believe that I am speaking the truth ?”’ 

** You always speak the truth.” 

‘1 speak in your interests, at least. You think you see 
your future life plainly—you are blind to your future life. 

You taik as if yeu were resigned to suffer. Are you resigned 
to lose your sense of right and wrong? Are you resigned to 
lead the life of an outlaw, and-—worse still—not to feel the 
disgrace of it 7” 

“*Go on, Hugh.”’ 

* Yon won't answer me ? 

7 won’t shock you.”’ 7 


He 


3° 
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‘ You don’t discourage me, my dear; I am still obstinate 
in the hope of restoring you to your calmer and truer self. 
Let me do every justice to Lord Harry. I believe, sincerely 
pelieve, that his miserable life has not utterly destroyed in him 
the virtues which distinguish an honourable man. But he has 
one terrible defect. In his nature, there is the tatal pliability 
which finds companionable qualities in bad friends. In this 
aspect of his character, he is a dangerous man—and he may 
be (forgive me!) a bad husband. It is a thankless task to 
warn you to any good purpose. A wife—and a loving wife 
more than another—feels the deteriorating influence of a 
husband who is not worthy of her. His ways of thinking 
are apt to become, little by little, her ways of thinking. 
She makes allowances for him which he does not deserve ; 
her sense of right and wrong becomes confused ; and, before 
she is aware of it herself, she has sunk to his level. Are 
you angry with me?” 

“ How can I be angry with you ? 

“Do you really mean that ?”’ 

°° Oh, yes.”” 

‘“Then, for God’s sake, reconsider your decision ! 
go to your father.” 

‘“Mere waste of time,’’ Iris answered. 
you can say will have the least effect on him.” 

‘* At any rate,’’? Mountjoy persisted, ‘‘I mean to try.”’ 

Had he touched her? She smiled—how bitterly, Hugh 
failed to perceive. 

‘* Shall I tell you what happened to me when I went home 
to-day?’ shesaid. ‘‘ I found my maid waiting in the hall— 
with everything that belongs to me, packed up for my 
departure. The girl explained that she had been forced to 
obey my father’s positive orders. I knew what that meant— 
I had to leaye the house, and find a place to live in.” 

“* Not by yourself, Iris ?”’ 

‘‘No—with my maid. She is a strange creature ; if she 
feels sympathy, she never expresses it. ‘I am your grateful 
servant, Miss. Where you go, I go.’ That was all she said ; 
I was not disappointed—I am getting used to Fanny Mere 
already. Mine is a lonely lot—isn’t it? I have acquaintances 
among the few ladies who sometimes visit at my father’s house, 
but no friends. My mother’s family, as I have always been 


Perhaps you are right.’ 


Let me 


‘Nothing that 


told, cast her off when she married a man in trade, with 4 
doubttul reputation. I don't cven know where my relations 
live. Isn’t Lord Harry good enough for me, as | am now» 
When I look at my prospects, is it wonderful if I talk like a 
desperate woman? There is but one encouraging circum. 
stance that I can see. This misplaced love of mine that 
everybody condemns has, oddly enough, a virtue that every. 
body must admire. It offers a refuge to a woman who js 
alone in the world.”’ 

Mountjoy denied indignantly that she was alone in the 
world. 

“Ts there any protection that a man can offer to awoman,” 
he asked, ‘‘ which I am not ready and eager to offer to You? 
Oh, Iris, what haye I done to deserve that you should speak of 
yourself as friendless in my hearing! ’’ 

He had touched her at last. ‘Their tender charm showed 
itself onee more in her eyes and in her smile. She rose and 
approached him. 

“What exquisite kindness it must be,’’ she said, “ that 
blinds a clever man like you to obstacles which anyone else 
can see! Remember, dear Hugh, what the world would say 
to that protection which your true heart offers tome. Are 
you my near relation ? are you my guardian ? are you even an 
old man? Ah me! you are only an angel of goodness whom | 
must submit to lose. I shall still count on your kindness when 
we see cach other no more. You will pity me, when you hear 
that I have fallen lower and lower; you will be sorry for me, 
when I end in disgracing myself.”’ 

“Even then, Iris, we shall not be separated. The loving 
friend who is near you now, will be your loving friend still.” 

For the first time in her life, she threw her arms round 


? 


him. In the agony of that farewell, she held him to her 
bosom. ‘‘ Goodbye, dear,’’ she said faintly—and kissed him. 


The next moment, a deadly pallor overspread her face. 
She staggered as she drew back, and dropped into the chair 
that she had just left. In the fear that she might faint, 
Mountjoy hurried out in search of a restorative. His bed- 
chamber was close by, at the end of the corridor; and there 
were smelling-salts in his dressing-case. As he raised the 
lid, he heard the door behind him, the one door in the room, 
locked from the outer side. 
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He heard the door behind him locked from the outer side, He rushed to the door and called to her. 
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He rushed to the door, and called to her. From the 
farther end of the corridor, her yoice reached him for the last 
time, repeating the last melancholy word: “‘Goodbye.”’ No 
renewal of the miserable parting scene; no more of the 
neartache—Izis had ended it ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FATAL WORDS, 


When Mountjoy had rung for the servant, and the bed-room 
coor had been unlocked, it was too late to follow the fugitive. 
Iler cab was waiting for her outside; and the attention of the 
porter had been distracted, at the same time, by a new arrival 
of travellers at the hotel. 

It is more or less in the nature of all men who are worthy 
of the name, to take refuge from distress in action. Hugh 
decided on writing to Iris, and on making his appeal to her 
father, that evening. He abstained from alluding, in his 
jetter, to the manner in which she had left him; it was her 
right, it was even her duty, to spare herself. All that he 
asked was to be informed of her present place of residence, so 
that he might communicate the result—in writing only if she 
preferred it—of his contemplated interview with her father. 
He addressed his letter to the care of Mr. Vimpany, to be for- 
warded, and posted it himself. 

This done, he went on at once to Mr. Henley’s house. 

The servant who opened the door had evidently received his 
orders. Mr Henley was ‘‘not at home.’? Mountjoy was in 
no humour to be trifled with. He pushed the man out of his 
way, and made straight for the dining-room. ‘There, as his 
previous expcrience of the habits of the household had led him 


to anticipate, was the man whom he was determined to see 
The table was laid for Mr. Henley’s late dinner. ; 

_ Hugh’s well-meant attempt to plead the daughter’s cause 
with the father, ended as Iris had said it would end. { 

After hotly resenting the intrusion on him that had been 
committed, Mr. Henley declared that a codicil to his will, de- 
priving his daughter absolutely of all interest in his property 
had been legally executed that day. For a time, Mountjoy"s 
self-control had resisted the most merciless provocation. All 
that it was possible to effect, by patient entreaty and respect- 
ful remonstrance, he had tried again and again, and invariably 
in vain. At last, Mr. Henley’s unbridled insolence triumphed. 
Hugh lost his temper—and, in leaving the heartless old 
man, used language which he afterwards remembered with 
regret. 

_To feel that he had attempted to assert the interests of 
Tris, and that he had failed, was, in Hugh’s heated state of 
mind, an irresistible stimulant to further exertion. Tt was 
perhaps not too late yet to make another attempt to delay (if 
not to prevent) the marriage. 

In sheer desperation, Mountjoy resolved to inform Lord 
Harry that his union with Miss Henley would be followed by 
the utter ruin of her expectations from her father. Whether 
the wild lord only considered his own interests, or whether he 
was loyally devoted to the interests of the woman whom he 
loved, in either case the penalty to be paid for the marriage 
was formidable enough to make him hesitate. : 

The lights in the lower window, and in the passage, told 
Hugh that he had arrived in good time at Redburn Road. 

He found Mr. Vimpany and the young Ivishman sitting 
together, in the friendliest manner, under the composing 
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influence of tobacco. Primed, as he would have said himself 
with only a third glass of grog, the hospitable side of the 
doctor’s character was displayed to view. He at once accepted 
Mountjoy’s visit as offermg a renewal of friendly relations 
between them. j 

“Forgive and forget,’’ he said, “ there’s the way to settle 
that little misunderstanding, after our dinner at the inn. You 
know Mr. Mountjoy, my lord? That’s right. Draw in your 
chair, Mountjoy. My professional prospects threaten me with 
ruin—but while I have a roof over my head, there ’s always a 
welcome for a friend. My eear fellow, I have every reason to 
believe that the doctor who sold me this practice was a 


swindler. : The money is gone, and the patients don’t 
come. Well! I am not quite bankrupt yet; I can offer 
bn a glass of grog. Mix for yourself—we’ll make a night 
of it. 


Hugh explained (with the necessary excuses) that his object 
was to say a few words to Lord Harry in private. The change 
visible in_ the doctor’s manner, when he had been made 
acquainted with this circumstance, was not amiably expressed ; 
he had the air of a man who suspected that an unfair advant- 
age had been taken of him. Lord Harry, on his side, appeared 
to feel some hesitation in granting a private interview to Mr 
Mountjoy. ii 

**Ts it about Miss Henley ?”’ he asked. 

Hugh admitted that it was. Lord Harry thereupon stiggested 
that they might be acting wisely if they avoided the subject. 
Mountjoy answered that there were, on the contrary, reasons 
for approaching the subject sufficiently important to have 
induced him to leave London for Hampstead at a late hour of 
the night. 


He found Mr. Vimpany and the young Trishman. sitting together, in the friendliest manner, under the composing influence of tobacco. 


Hearing this, Lord ILarry rose to lead the way to another 
room. Excluded from his visitor’s confidence, Mr. Vimpany 
could at least remind Mountjoy that he exercised authority as 
master of the house. ‘Oh, take him upstairs, my lord,’’ said 
the dostor; ‘ you are at home under my humble roof!” 

The two young men faced each other in the barely-furnished 
drawing-room; both sufficiently doubtful of the friendly 
result of the conference to abstain from seating themselves. 
Hugh came to the point, without wasting time in preparatory 
words. Admitting that he had heard of Miss Henley’s en- 
gagement, he asked if Lord Harry was aware of the disastrous 
consequences to the young lady which would follow her 
marriage. The reply to this was frankly expressed. The 
Trish lord knew nothing of the consequences to which My. 
Mountjoy had alluded. Hugh at once enlightened him, and 
evidently took him completely by surprise. 

‘May L ask, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘if you are speaking from your 
own personal knowledge ?”’ 

‘‘T have just come, my lord, from Mr. Henley’s house; 
and what I have told you, I heard from his own lips.”’ 

There was a pause. Hugh was already inclined to think 
that he had raised an obstacle to the immediate celebration of 
- the marriage. A speedy disappointment was in store for him. 

Lord Harry was too fond of Iris to be influenced, in his relations 
with her, by mercenary considerations. 

‘You put it strongly,” he said. ‘‘ But, let me tell you, Miss 
Henley is tar from being so dependent on her father—he ought 
- be ashamed of himself, but that’s neither here nor there— 
aa he is far from being so dependent on her father as you 
ae is to think. Iam not, I beg to inform you, without 
ss yale which I shall offer to her with all my heart and soul. 

erhaps, you wish me to descend to particulars? Oh, it’s 
easily done ; I have sold my cottage in Ireland.” 

ss : or a large sum—in these times? ’? Hugh inquired. 

Pater ly mind the sum, Mr. Mountjoy—let the fact be 
la be Sete And, while we are on the question of money 
Liat: se eng question, with which i refuse to associate the 
Hente ” “slings aheteaha in existence), don’t forget that Miss 

ey has an income of her own; dérived, as I understand, 


from her mother’s fortune. You will do me the justice, sir, 
to believe that I shall not touch a farthing of it.”’ 

‘Certainly! But her mother’s fortune,’’? Mountjoy con- 
tinued, obstinately presenting the subject on its darkest side, 
“consists of shares in a Company. Shares rise and fall—and 
Companies sometimes fail.”’ 

‘And a friend’s anxiety about Miss Henley’s affairs some- 
times takes a mighty disagreeable form,’’ the Irishman added, 
his temper beginning to show itself without disguise. ‘‘ Let’s 
suppose the worst that can happen, and get all the sooner to 
the end of a conversation which is far from being agreeable to 
me. We’ll say, if you like, that Miss Henley’s shares are 
waste paper, and her pockets (God bless her!) as empty as 
pockets can be, does she run any other risk that occurs to your 
ingenuity in becoming my wife?”’ 

‘“ Yes, she does!”” Hugh was provoked into saying. ‘‘In 
the case you have just supposed, she runs the risk of being 
left a destitute widow—if you die.”’ 

He was prepared for an angry reply—for another quarrel 
added, on that disastrous night, to the quarrel with Mr. 


Henley. To his astonishment, Lord Harry’s brightly- 
expressive eyes rested on him with a look of mingled 


“God forgive me!’ he said to himself, 
What am I to do? what am | 


distress and alarm. 
“T never thought of that ! 
to'do?’? 

Mountjoy observed that deep discouragement, and failed to 
understand it. 

Here was a desperate adventurer, whose wanderings had 
over and oyer again placed his life in jeopardy, now apparently 
overcome by merely having his thoughts directed to the 
subject of death! To place on the circumstances such a 
construction as this was impossible, after a moment’s re- 
flection: ‘The other alternative was to assume that there must 
be some anxiety burdening Lord Harry’s mind, which he had 
motives for keeping concealed—and here indeed the true 
explanation had been found, The Trish lord had reasons, 


known only to himself, for recoiling from the contemplation 


After the murder of Arthur Mountjoy, he 
sinating brother- 


of his own future. 
had severed his connection with the assass 


hood of the Invincibles; and he had then been warned that 
he took this step at the peril of his life, if he remained in 
Great Britain after he had made himself an object of distrust 
to his colleagues. ‘Ibe discovery, by the secret tribunal, of 
his return from South Africa would be followed inevitably by 
the sentence of death. Such was the terrible position which 
Mountjoy’s reply had ignorantly forced him to confront. Ilis 
fate depended on the doubtful security of his refuge in the 
doctor’s house. 

While Hugh was still looking at him, in grave douLt, 2 
new idea scemed to spring to life in Lord Harry’s mind, He 
threw off the oppression that had weighed on his spirits in an 
instant. His manner towards Mountjoy changed, with the 
suddenness of a flash of light, from the extreme of coldness to 
the extreme of cordiality. 

“T have got it at last!’’ he exclaimed, “ Let’s shake 
hands. My dear sir, you’re the best friend I have ever 
had!” 

The cool Englishman asked; ‘‘ In what way ?’ 

“In this way, to be sure! You have reminded me that I 
can provide for Miss Henley--and the sooner the better. 
There’s our friend the doctor down-stairs, ready to be my 
reference. Don’t you see it?” 

Obstacles that might prevent the marriage, Mountjoy was 
ready enough to see. Facilities that might hasten the marriage, 
found his mind hard of access to new impressions. 

“ Are you speaking seriously?” he said ph bs 

The Irishman’s irritable temper began to show itself 
again. 

““Why do you doubt it ?’’ he asked. 

“T fail to understand you,’ Mountjoy replied. 

Never—as events were yet to prove—had words of such 
serious import fallen from Lord Harry’s lips as the words 
that he spoke next. . . 

“ Clear your mind of jealousy,’? he said, ‘‘ and you will 
understand me well enough. I agree with you that I am 
bound to provide for my widow—and I mean to do it by 


’ 


‘insuring my life.”’ 


THE END OF THE SECOND PERIOD. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
NEWS OF IRIS. 
After his interview with the Irish lord, Mountjoy waited for 
two days, in the expectation of hearing from Iris. No reply 
arrived. Had Mr. Vimpany failed to forward the letter 
that had been entrusted to him ? 

On the third day, Hugh wrote to make inquiries. 

The doctor returned the letter that had been con- 
fided to his care, and complained in his reply of the ungrate- 
ful manner in which he had been treated. Miss Henley had 
not trusted him with her new address in London; and Lord 
Harry had suddenly left Redburn Road; bidding his host 
goodbye in a few lines of commonplace apology, and nothing 
more. Mr. Vimpany did not deny that he had been paid for 
his medical services ; but, he would ask, was nothing due to 
friendship? Was one man justified in enjoying another man’s 
hospitality, and then treating him like a stranger? “I have 
done with them both—and I recommend you, my dear sir, to 
follow my example.”” In those terms the angry (and sober) 
doctor expressed his sentiments, and offered his advice. 

Mountjoy laid down the letter in despair. 

His last poor chance of preventing the marriage depended 
on his being still able to communicate with Iris—and she was 
as completely lost to him as if she had taken flight to the 
other end of the world. It might have been possible to dis- 
cover her by following the movements of Lord Harry, but he 
too had disappeared without leaving a trace behind him. The 
precious hours and days were passing—and Hugh was abso- 
lutely helpless. 

‘Tortured by anxiety and suspense, he still lingered at the 
hotel in London. More than once, he decided on giving up 


the struggle and returning to his pretty cottage in Scotland. 
More than once, he deferred taking the journey. At one time, 
he dreaded to hear that Iris was married, if she wrote to him. 


Ay 
| \ 


Left by himself again, he enjoyed one happy evening in London. 


Ti was the evening on which he relented, in spite of himself, 
and wrote to Iris. 


At another time, he felt mortified and disappointed by the 
neglect which her silence implied. Was she near him, or far 
from him? In England, or out of England? Who could say ? 

After more weary days of waiting and suffering a letter 
arrived, addressed to Mountjoy in a strange handwriting, and 
bearing the post-mark of Paris. The signature revealed that 
his correspondent was Lord Harry. 

His first impulse was to throw the letter into the fire, un- 
read. There could be little doubt, after the time that had 
passed, of the information that it would contain. Could he 
endure to be told of the marriage of Iris, by the man who was 
her husband? Never! There was something humiliating in 
the very idea of it. He arrived at that conclusion—and what 
did he do in spite of it? He read the letter. 

Lord Harry wrote with scrupulous politeness of expression. 
He regretted that circumstances had prevented him from eall- 
ing on Mr. Mountjoy, before he left England, After the con- 
versation that had taken place at Mr. Vimpany’s house, he 
felt it his duty to inform Mr. Mountjoy that he had insured 
his life—and, he would add, for a sum of moncy amply, and 
more than amply, sufficient to provide for his wife in the event 
of her surviving him. Lady Harry desired her kind regards, 
and would write immediately to her old and valued friend. In 
the meantime, he would conclude by repeating the expression 
of his sense of obligation to Mr. Mountjoy. 

Hugh looked back at the first page of the letter, in search 
of the writer’s address. It was simply, “‘Paris.’’ The 
intention to prevent any further correspondence, or any per- 
sonal communication, could hardly have been more plainly 
implied. In another moment, the letter was in the fire. 

In two days more, Hugh heard from Iris. 

She, too, wrote regretfully of the sudden departure from 
England ; adding, however, that it was her own doing. A 
slip of the tongue, on Lord Harry’s part, in the course of con- 
versation, had led her to fear that he was still in danger from 
political conspirators with whom he had imprudently con- 
nected himself. She had accordingly persuaded him to tell 
her the whole truth, and had thereupon insisted on an 
immediate departure for the Continent. She and her husband 
were now living in Paris; Lord Harry having friends in that 
city whose influence might prove to be of great importance to 
liis pecuniary prospects. Some sentenccs followed, expressing 
the writer’ grateful remembrance of all that she had owed to 


Hugh in past days, and her earnest desire that they might still 


hear of each other, from time to time, by correspondence. She , 


could not venture to anticipate the pleasure of receiving a 
visit from him, under present circumstances. But, she hoped 
that he would not object to write to her, addressing his letters, 
for the present, to poste-restante. 

Ina postscript a few words were added, alluding to Mr. 
Vimpany. Hugh was requested not to answer any inquiries 
which that bad man might venture to make, relating to her 
husband or to herself. In the bygone days, she had becn 
thankful to the doctor for the care which he had taken, 
medically speaking, of Rhoda Bennet. But, since that time, 
his behaviour to his wife, and the opinions which he had ex- 
pressed in familiar conversation with Lord Harry, had convinced 
her that he was an unprincipled person. All further com- 
munication with him (if her influence could prevent it) must 
come to an end. 

Still as far as ever from feeling reconciled to the marriage, 
Mountjoy read this letter with a fecling of resentment which 
disinclined him to answer it. 

He believed (quite erroncously) that Iris had written to him 
under the superintendence of her husband. There were certain 
phrases which had been, as he chose to suspect, dictated by 
‘Lord Harry’s distrust—jealous distrust, perhaps—of his wife’s 
friend. Mountjoy would wait to reply, until, as he bitterly 
expressed it, Iris was able to write to him without the 
assistance of her master. 

Again he thought of returning to Scotland—and, again, 
he hesitated. 

On this occasion, he discovered objections to the cottage, 
which had not oceurred to him while Iris was asingle woman. 
The situation was solitary ; his nearest neighbours were fisher- 
men. Here and there, at some little distance, there were only 
afew scattered houses inhabited by retired tradesmen. Farther 
away yct, there was the country-seat of an absent person of 
distinction, whose health suffered in the climate of Scotland. 
The lonely life in prospect, on the shores cf the 
Solway, now daunted Mountjoy for the first time. 

He decided on trying what society in London 
would do to divert his mind from the burdens and 
anxieties that weighed on it. Acquaintances 
whom he had neglected were pleasantly surprised 
by visits from their rich and agreeable young 
friend. He attended dinner-parties ; he roused 
hope in mothers and daughters by accepting 
invitations to balls; he reappeared at his club. 
Was there any relief to his mind in this? Was 
there even amusement? No; he was acting a 
part, and he found it. a hard task to keep up 
appearances. After a brief and brilliant interval, 
society knew him no more. 

Left by himself again, he enjoyed one happy 
evening in London. It was the evening on 
which he relented, in spite of himself, and wrote 
to Iris. 

(To be continued.) 


NOVELS. 
Miss Shajto. By W. E. Norris. Three vols. 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—The motives of interest 
in such novels as those of Mr. Norris, where the 
individual characters are developed by their 
mutual relations in cireumstances bounded by 
their social positions in ordinary English life, 
are not sensational or emotional ; and it is a cool, 
soft atmosphere, with only the changes of weather 
belonging to a temperate climate, that pervades 
this agreeable story. The heroine’s father is an 
amiable country gentleman, a widower having no other 
children, who has been tempted to confide for the improve- 
ment of his fortune in the great London financial gambler 
Baron Lammergeier, M.P., and is eventually stripped of all 
his property, including his ancestral estate of Brampton, 
through the failure of worthless speculative investments. 
Miss Shafto, whose Christian name is Norma, has beauty, 
intelligence, and a high, brave spirit, with no vehement in- 
clination to fall in love, but with a decided capacity of 
entertaining friendship and esteem for worthy persons of 
the opposite sex. The worthiest man of her acquaintance 
is Lord Walter Sinclair, brother to a Marquis, but living on a 
small private income, and hoping to double or treble it, some 
day, by the professional exercise of his talent as a sculptor. 
Having known each other from boyhood and girlhood, the 
renewal of a frank, unembarrassed intercourse between them 
does not for some time give rise to any special demands of the 
heart in either person ; indeed, Lord Walter's fancy is soon 
captivated by the charms of Madge Wilton, a pretty flirt who 
indulges her feminine vanity with any passing conquests in 
her reach, but who means only to marry for a rich establish- 
ment. She impudently jilts Lord Walter, after making him 
travel to Scotland on purpose to meet her, when she tells him 
that she has accepted Sir. Christopher Shearman ; and he has 
the sense to perceive that for himself, at any rate, it isa happy 
escape. In the winter, all parties meeting again in Rome, 
and Madge having become Lady Shearman, the levity of 
her behaviour provokes her husband, a stupid, ill-tempered 
man, to a ridiculous exhibition of jealousy, while Lord 
Walter treats her with just severity, and she is naturally 
enraged. Believing him to be. now attached to Miss Shafto, 
she endeavours to deprive him of her esteem by com- 
municating a false version of the story of a young woman, 
the victim of a secret marriage, an unacknowledged wife dis- 
missed with a pension. who lately died in the country near 
Brampton, where the Shearmans reside. The fact is that this 
mysterious “ Mrs. Walter” was the wife of Lord Loddondale, 
the brother of Lord Walter Sinclair, and that the latter was 
perfectly innocent and ignorant of the affair. The Marquis, 
who passed for a bachelor, does not seem to have been vicious 
or profligate, or to have acted treacherously and cruelly toa 
woman he had rashly wedded and could not live with. He is 
a queer horsey fellow, blunt and rude in manners, addicted to 
the turf, averse to ladies’ society, keen and shrewd, good- 
natured and straightforward. It is the singular experience of 
Miss Shafto, at a time when her own father’s prospects are 
sadly embarrassed, to have to refuse offers of marriage, 
snecessively, from both the brothers, Lord W iter and the 
Marquis of Loddondale. Her rejection of the former, 
2 poor man but a gentleman of good presence and fine 
culture, is caused by Lady Shearman’s vindictive attempt 
to destroy his character for purity and integaity ; but 
this intrigue is ultimately defeated by her learning the truth. 
A Mr. Morley, a literary coxcomb, philosopher, critic, and 
poet, who has meddled with the story of the secret marriage 
for his own purposes, and who makes a great fool of himself 
as a suitor of Miss Shafto, is one of the minor figures. In the 
end, by no very improbable train of circumstances, the im- 
poverishment of Mr. Shafto, the fidelity of Lord Walter, his 
success asa sculptor, his discreet services, and the exchange 
of satisfactory explanations, bring Norma and her unselfish 
lover into closer relations. So the poor old gentleman dies of 
paralysis; the rich young Marquis, by a sudden death, leaves 


to his brother a grand title and large estates, with a good 


legacy to-Norma Shafto ; and the admirable pair, really a nice 


couple, ascend to the social heaven of rank and wealth in the 
yee enjoyment of matrimonial felicity, “ world without end 
men.” : 


Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. Illustrated, 
Two vols. (Cassell and Co.)—The first volume, which is en- 
tirely pleasing, relates by itself a simple idyllic story, which 
comes through a few not impossible incidents to such a satis- 
factory result that we could well dispense with the more 
exciting events of the second volume. Miss Sylvester, an 
orphan heiress, living alone at Loevalley Court, somewhere on 
the North Devon or Cornwall seacoast, is a delightful young 
person, who has diligently improved the estate. hitherto legally 
owned by her eccentric old grandfather, an exile from England 
more than fifty years. The adjacent property, large in extent 
but neglected and unprofitable, belongs to young Lord Red- 
lands, who comes to see it for the first time. A worthy country 
solicitor, Mr. Keene, who narrates the story, is an old friend of 
the Sylvester family, privileged even to greet the young lady 
with a fatherly kiss, having known her from babyhood. Lord 
Redlands, being poor, wants to sell his estate to Miss Sylvester, 
or rather to her grandfather, who is in Italy, and who is under- 
stood to have bequeathed it to her. Buta few days after his 
arrival the discovery of valuable iron ore in the rocks of his 
Lordship’s territory causes him to change his mind. He has 
not called at Loevalley Court, but he repeatedly meets the 
simply dressed and unaffected girl, playing the harmonium in 
the church, sitting behind the counter in the shop of the 
village postmistress, or teaching in the parish school. Having 
no idea that she is Miss Sylvester, and being charmed with her 
appearance and conversation, Lord Redlands falls in love with 
her, confides to her his schemes for the working of the iron 
ore, and is frankly supplied by her with useful local informa- 
tion to help him in this business. After breaking off the 
negotiations for the sale of the estate, he energetically sets to 
work, at the same time offering his heart and hand to the 
unknown young lady, who readily accepts him, whereupon he 
finds she is the mistress of Loevally Court, So far, it is a 
pretty little story, told with a gentle humour and easy grace 
that must be agreeable to the well-disposed reader. But the 
sequel is of a different quality, introducing a couple of 
fraudulent conspirators who threaten not only to deprive 
Miss Sylvester of her inheritance but also to destroy her 
peace of mind, to cast the shadow of heinous guilt on 
her family, and to prevent her intended marriage with 
Lord Redlands. Old Sylvester, her grandfather, whom 
she had never seen, dying just before the message was sent 
concerning the proposed purchase of the cstate, his cunning 
secretary, one Lestrange, with a suitable accomplice, artfully 
disguising himself as an infirm octogenarian, has come to 
England personating the grandfather. She is deceived by a 
horrid story, the pretended confession of the murder of Lord 
Redlands’s grandfather by her own grandfather above half a 
century ago, with the further allegation that the old man’s 
will in. her favour has been revoked, and that his property is 
to go to Lestrange. ‘I'he object of the conspirators is to extort 
hush-money to the,amount of £50,000. How this atrocious 
plot is detected and baffled, and Miss Sylvester delivered, by 
the efforts of Mr. Keene and Lord Redlands, may be seen in 
the latter part of the tale, which is of an exciting complexion, 
but lacks the air of verisimilitude. These volumes are 
adorned with clever sketches of the characters and of 
interesting scenes. : 


Princess Sunshine ; and other Stories. By Mrs. Riddell. 
Two vols. (Ward and Downey.)—A pleasant and wholesome 
story, named in the title, occupies the first volume and some 
thirty pages of the second. The hero, Gregory Gifford, having 
been left by a careless father incumbered with the charge of 
three sisters and a younger brother, supports them mainly by 
his literary industry as an anonymous London journalist. He 
has further contrived, by the produce of his own brain-work, 
privately to replace a sum of £3000 which his father had 
improperly used and lost in speculations—a fund held by him 
as trustee for Joan Douglas. ‘woof the sisters are unamiable, 
while the third is pretty and silly, and Percy Gifford, a junior 
clerk in a Government office, is the type of selfish conceitedness. 
The suburban home at Clapton is by no means cheerful till 
Joan, the best-natured girl in the world, comes to dwell under 
its roof. As Gregory, now her legal guardian, is but thirty- 
three years of age, there is no reason why these two good and 
generous persons should not, in a short time, be in love with 
each other. We agree, on this point, with the opinion of 
her friend Lady Hester Archer, and not less decidedly 
think Gregory’s fraternal bounty goes too far in paying 
young Percy's debts to save him from the loss of his clerkship. 
The ingratitude of that insolent fop, and of the heartless 
sisters, is more than any brother ought to stand ; but Gregory 
has never revealed to them, in all his years of seif-denying 
toil, the additional burden he laid upon himself to preserve 
their father’s memory from disgrace. In this reticence, also, 
we must consider him to have behaved unwisely : there should 
be, in all family matters of a pecuniary kind, full knowledge 
of the facts, and a full recognition of the equity of the case, 
before one gives up anything to the other members of the 
family. But Gregory’s position happily improves so far as to 
allow him to accept the maiden love offered him by Joan in 
the guise of a little fairy-tale, which is that of “ Princess 
Sunshine.” The character of the “ other stories ” is altogether 
different : one tells of a gentleman haunted by the wet foot- 
steps of a girl drowned in the Thames ; and the last is a 
medical man’s account of the manner in which a husband was 
detected slowly poisoning his wife. These tales are too grim to 
be put under the same cover with “ Princess Sunshine.” 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin has dispatched a further con- 
tribution of £300 to the Governor of Pennsylvania for the 
relief of the sufferers by the Johnstown disaster. 

The Town Council of Linlithgow, on the occasion of the 
departure of Lord Hopetoun to assume the Governorship of 
Victoria, conferred upon him the freedom of that ancient and 
Royal burgh. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell, of Taplow Court, Maidenhead, has given 
to the town a public recreation ground, comprising about 
fourteen acres, for a period of ninety-nine years. The ground 
is situated in the centre of the town, and, besides affording 
ample space for sports, contains wooded slopes and winding 
walks. 

During August 26,968 emigrants of British origin left the 
kingdom, being 11,889 English, 2221 Scotch, and 4606 Irish : 
18,716 went to the United States, 3413 to British North 
America, 2408 to Australasia, and 2431 to other - places. 
During the last eight months the number of British emigrants 
has been 181,997. The emigration to the United States was, 
during this year, less by ‘some 22,000; to British North 
America, less by nearly 6000; to Australasia, less by about 
1300 ; and to other places, greater, by about 7500, than that of 
the corresponding period of last year.—About 57,000 Germans 
emigrated to America from January to July. 
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THE ROYAL GORGE OF COLORADO. 


Jt scarcely accords with the idea of republican simplicity to 
find in America so many regal and pretentious names of places 
and things. There are numerous Palace Hotels—the phrase 
being used to denote a caravanserai of gigantic size—fitted up 
with all the gorgeousness of the modern rococo upholsierer, 
especially with mighty mirrors and miles of thick carpet, and 
capable of accommodating a thousand or more guests who 
are supposed to find under one roof everything they can 
possibly want, or that money can procure. Then there are 
Palace Cars on the railroads, sumptuously frrnished and well 
worth using, apart from this, for the sake of the yastly 
increased comfort and quiet which they afford. ‘The word 
* palatial” is continually met with in the States. It seems 
to be employed in a generic sense to signify anything very 
large, and meant to be imposing, whether the structure be a 
court-house, a bank, an insurance company’s office, a huge 
shop, or the private dwelling of a millionaire. 

A similar turgid style of phraseology is used in describing 
natural scenery. ‘There are “Grands” and “ Koyals” without 
number, as is the case with “scenic routes.” Writers of 
guide-books all the world over are chartered libertines in the 
use of magniloquent language. Too much should not be made 
of this. Similar offences against good taste and verbal 
accuracy, if amplified in America, are commensurate with the 
vastness of the country, of which its people are so proud. 
But what can be urged in defence of the following sentences— 
two out of many that might be quoted—from a book that has 
had a large circulation, and written by a distinguished clergy- 
man in New York? “The inner chambers of God’s great 
granite safes, where the silver and gold have been stored for 
ages to enrich this generation, are fastened with time-locks, set 
for the advent of the railway.” ‘Does it not look as if God 
were not only preparing in our civilisation the die with 
which to stamp the peoples of the earth, but as if He 
were also massing behind the mighty power with which to 

ress it?’ 

However, the thing is done. Names once given, and 
generally accepted, are apt to cling. It is unfortunate, and 
somewhat degrading, that such stagey titles as the Royal 
Gorge, the Queen of the Cafions, and similar fustian should 
have been affixed to the sublimest cafions in Colorado. But 
there the labels stand, impudently confronting all beholders, 
and cannot be removed. Leaving Pueblo for the west, the 
main line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad closely 
follows the course of the Arkansas River to Salida, a distance 
of ninety-seven miles. About halfway, just beyond Cafion 
City, where several mineral springs are found, both hot and 
cold, the valley rapidly narrows, until it becomes a mere rift 
in the lofty mountains of sandstone and limestone. Through 
this deep and gloomy chasm the river foams and churns. At 
all times it rushes along with the impetuosity of a torrent, as 
if resenting the stern, rocky walls that mark its winding, 
narrow, turbulent course. After heavy rains or the melting 
of the winter’s snows, it is swollen into a huge volume of boil- 
ing, seething, tempestuous waves. These pour down with 
ceaseless roar and with irresistible force on their way to the 
Mississippi, a thousand miles to the east. 

Along the tortuous channel worn for ages by this Arkansas 
River, the only outlet on that side for an immense mountain 
watershed, the railroad has been constructed. It seems im- 
possible that human daring should have attempted and that 
human ingenuity should have accomplished such a piece of 
engineering. Tor nearly fifty miles the course of both river 
and railroad is locked in by lofty precipices, rising sheer in 
places from one to three thousand feet, and so narrow at the 
top that only a thin line of sky is visible. Into these abysmal 
depths the sun shines for not more than two or three hours in 
the middle of the summer day, just before and after attaining 
the zenith. At other times the gorge is wrapped in sombre 
gloom. At night there is a darkness that may be felt, like 
that once experienced in Egypt. Into these profundities 
birds seldom penetrate. Insect life is almost extinct, for 
the frail, lovely, gossamer things must have the sunshine. 

Through these grim and awful fastnesses the railroad has 
been led. Sometimes it rests upon a thin ledge, hewn or 
blasted out of the massive walls. At other times it is con- 
ducted over elaborate trestle-work, spanning deep gaps between 
jagged fragments of rock lying in the river-bed. For size and 
for fantastic shapes and positions these look as if the Titans 
had made sport here in the olden time. The river is crossed 
and recrossed perpetually by the railroad, as one side or the 
other presented facilities in a task that was uniformly difficult 
and adventurous. Here and there the track is literally slung 
in the air over it, between solid walls that threaten to fall in 
and overwhelm the line with irremediable destruction. Now 
it seems as if a barrier of adamant frowned across the narrow 
and winding track, but a sharp and sudden turn reveals a 
further channel for fifty or a hundred yards. Then another 
obstacle is presented, that appears to be hopeless and fatal, 
but it too is circumvented at an alarming tangent. 

Although the interest and the excitement of the traveller 
culminate in what is termed the Royal Gorge, they by no 
means cease there. ‘The entire course is full of marvels. If 
time be limited, an accurate general idea can be obtained 
by taking the Rio Grande road from Denver by Colorado 
Springs and Manitou to Pueblo, thence through the Royal 
Gorge and the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas to Salida, and 
over the Marshall Pass to Gunnison. Thence some maguificent 
excursions can be made over the mountains by stage to Ouray, 
Silverton, Wagon Wheel Gap, and other places, or by rail to 
Crested Butte. Magnificent scenery, the purest air, good fish- 
ing, and an inspection of vast mineral industries will reward 
the traveller. He need be under no apprehension about bed 
and board, usually of a superior order, if he properly times his 
journeys and makes due inquivies. 

From Gunnison there is a line back to Denver by the 
Union Pacific system, furnishing an opportunity to visit 
Leadville and Fremont Pass, the highest railroad in the world, 
11,540 ft. above the sea-level. The description above given of 
the Royal Gorge applies, mutatis mutandis, to all the valley 
roads in this region, and especially to the Black Caton of the 
Gunnison. Through all of them the train glides between 
lofty perpendicular, solid walls, passing at intervals other 
mighty cafions opening out into unknown regions. Occasionally 
is seen a trickling stream, or a filmy, lacelike waterfall, 
coming down the mountain-sides froma great height. Ora 
spacious amphitheatre is passed, in which stands solitary a 
towering monument of solid stone, like Gunnison’s Butte or 
the Currecanti Needle. In the narrow gorges the opposite 
inclosing walls look as if they had been cleft and riven as by one 
effort of the Cyclops. The opposite cliffs resemble a gigantic series 
of mortises and tenons, so that if they could be brought together 
no crevice would remain. In one place a huge promontory. 
rears its awful form; in another a protruding crag overhangs 
like a watch-tower on a lofty castle-wall; in a third is seen 
a massive fanciful profile. And so, wonder succeeding 
wonder—Pelion piled on Ossa, now entombed as in a rock 
prison, then emerging into gorgeous sunlight—this natural 
panorama flits past the astonished and enraptured gaze, leaving 
memories that remain a joy for ever. W. H, 8, A. 


MUSIC. 
THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL, 


This celebration (the one hundred and sixty-sixth meeting of 
the associated Cathedral Choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester) terminated on Sept. 6, most of the performances 
having taken place too late for comment until now. As pre- 
viously stated, the festival opened with “ Elijah,” which, ever 
since its production at the Birmingham Festival of 1846, has 
generally been chosen for the inauguration of most of our 
provincial festivals. The principal solo vocalists at Gloucester 
were Madame Albani, Mrs. Ambler-Brereton ; Misses Anna 
Williams, H. Wilson, and M. Morgan; Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
B. Foote. 

The novelty of the Gloucester Festival was a church cantata 
entitled “The Last Night at Bethany,” composed by Mr. C. L. 
Williams, to text supplied by the skilled and practised hand of 
Mr. Joseph Bennett. The subject, it need scarcely be said, is 
the final visit of Christ to the home of Mary and Martha, 
with attendant incidents. The narrative is briefly carried on 
by a contralto, the chief musical interest being in the choruses. 
Mr. Williams's music is appropriately serious and devotional 
in character, and will be widely acceptable for usein the services 
of the Church ; an incidental hymn, in which the congregation 
can join, being a special feature, as in Bach’s church cantatas. 
The choral writing is of a very musicianly order, and impres- 
sive in effect, while being within the powers of ordinary choirs, 
to many of which the work will be an acceptable boon. The 
solo portions were rendered by Madame Albani, Miss H. Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton. The cantata was followed by a 
selection from Haydn’s “ Creation.” 

A quasi novelty of the festival week was Dr. Parry’s 
“Judith,” originally produced with great success at the 
Birmingham Festival in August last year, and afterwards 
performed, with equal success, at one of Novello’s Oratorio 
Concerts in London. At the Gloucester Festival it was 
given for the first time in a cathedral, where, from the 
solemn surroundings, it produced even an_ enhanced 
effect. The principal solo vocalists were Misses Anna 
Williams and H. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Brereton. 
Of other sacred works included in the Gloucester perform- 
ances it is unnecessary to speak in detail: it will suffice 
to mention that they were (as briefly indicated in our previous 
notice) Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ soloists the same as 
those just named; Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata “'The Prodi- 
gal Son,” in which Madame Albani, Miss H. Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. B. Foote were the solo vocalists; Gounod’s 
“‘ Messe Solennelle,” with the solos assigned to Madame Albani 
and the two gentlemen last named ; Spohr's “ Last Judgment,” 
with Misses Anna Williams and M. Morgan, Mr. Nicholl, and 
Mr. B. Foote as soloists; and the “ Messiah” as the closing 
oratorial performance, the solos in this having been rendered 
by Madame Albani, Mrs. Ambler-Brereton, Misses H. Wilson 
and M. Morgan, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. B. Foote, and Mr. Brereton. 
When “The Prodigal Son” was performed, it was preceded by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s deeply impressive overture “ In Memoriam.” 
A special evening service was held in the cathedral on Sept. 6, 
when the full chorus and orchestra were associated. This 
service, which included a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,’ formed an appropriate and impressive 
close to the week’s proceedings. 

The two miscellaneous evening concerts in the Shirehall 
may be briefly dismissed. ‘The most important works given 
there were Dr. Mackenzie's cantata “’The Dream of Jubal” 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s setting of “The Golden Legend,” 
both of which have so frequently been performed and com- 
mented on that mere mention may now suffice. The principal 
vocalists in the first-named work were Misses Anna Williams 
and M. Morgan, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. B. Foote. The incidental 
blank verse was very efficiently recited by Mr. Charles Fry. 
In “The Golden Legend” the principal soloists were Madame 
Albani, Miss H. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton. 

At the first evening concert, in the Shirehall, a violin 
concerto, composed by Herr Hans Sitt, was introduced for the 
first time in England, the executant having been Mr. B: 
Carrodus, son (and we believe pupil) of the eminent violinist 
Mr, J. T. Carrodus. The work is well written for its primary 
purpose—the display of technical skill in the execution of the 
solo part, the many difficulties of which were very effectively 
surmounted by: young Mr. Carrodus. On the same evening, 
the programme also included a new cantata entitled “ Elysium,” 
the composition of Miss R. I’. Ellicott, daughter of the Bishop 
of Gloucester. The text of the work is from Mrs, Hemans’s 
poem ; and Miss Ellicott’s music is set for orchestra, chorus, 
and soprano solo; this last having been assigned to Miss Anna 
Williams. The composition is pleasingly melodious, the choral 
portions being, perhaps, the best. The work is certainly above 
the average amateur standard. 

The performances of the festival week were generally of a 
high order; the chorus-singing (with but few exceptions) 
especially so. The duties of conductor were thoroughly well 
fulfilled by Mr. Lee Williams, with the exception of the works 
by Dr. Parry, Dr. Mackenzie, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, which 
were directed by the respective composers. The festival 
appears to have been successful, not only in a musical sense, 
but.also as regards its benevolent purpose. 


The Promenade Concerts at our two opera-houses are 
continuing to provide ample attractions for sojourners in, and 
visitors to, the metropolis. At Covent-Garden, a recent 
classical night included Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony 
and other works of established fame, among them having 
been the same composer's first pianoforte concerto, which 
was excellently rendered by Madame Roger-Miclos, who 
played, with equal success, some smaller pieces in the 
subsequent miscellaneous part of the concert, in which the 
clever cornet-playing of Malle. Berger was a feature. 
During the evening effective vocal solos were contributed by 
Miss Nikita, Madame Belle Cole, and Mr. C. Chilley. The Satur- 
day concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre are partly arranged 
according to a plebiscite, the votes of the audience being taken 
in favour of some of the principal pieces. Thus, on the last 
occasion, the numbers were: Grand march, “‘Tannhéuser” 
(votes 3847) (Wagner); overture, “Wilhelm Tell” (votes 
3840) (Rossini); rustic dance, storm, and hymn of thanks- 
giving (Beethoven), from the “ Pastoral Symphony ” (votes 
2760) ; intermezzo, “Forget Me Not” (votés 2342) (Allan 
Macbeth), strings only ; waltz, “ Christmas Roses” (votes 1964) 
(Waldteufel) ; grand selection, “ Faust” (votes3734) (Gounod). 
The vocalists on Sept. 7 were Mdlle. Elly Warnots, Miss Leo, 
Mr. I. McKay, and Mr. C. Manners. ‘The brilliant violin- 
playing of M. Tivadar Nachez and the cornet-playing of Mr. 
Howard Reynolds were features of the programme. 


The Zoological Society of London have received a white 
peacock, which preserves the markings that distinguish the 
species, particularly the large eye-like spots on the tail feathers, 
looking exactly like the pattern on a damask tablecloth. 
There is at present quite a large number of albino animals in 
the gardens, including a white mole-rat from the Cape Colony 
and a white monkey. 


“ BECAUSE.” 


An esteemed contributor to this Journal has recently enlarged 
on the importance of the “Why” in human affairs, and 
suggested some particular instances of “ Whys” to which, so 
far as he could judge, no satisfactory answers seemed forth- 
coming. Far be it from me to speak with disrespect of a 
word which has found so accomplished an advocate, or to 
attempt a reply to interrogatives which may well be left 
where he has left them ; but I feel impelled to contend for 
the superior value of the “ Because.” A moment's reflection 
will show, I think, that the claim I put forward is one which 
in the very nature of things must be allowed. “Why” is 
tentative ; “ Because,” authoritative. “Why” unsettles ; “ Be- 
cause” confirms and establishes. “Why” provokes and 
stimulates; “ Because” satisfies. ‘“ Why” is the disciple’s 
word ; “ Because,” the teacher's. Surely the solution is always 
more valuable than the problem? and the answer must be 
better than the question, which you would hardly ask unless 
you desired and expected it to be answered. Would you place 
the scientific tiros, who wonderingly inquired for generations 
“Why” the planets kept to their regular courses in “the 
illimitable void,” above Newton, who, in the theory of gravita- 
tion, supplied an irrefutable “ Because”? I think we all of 
us accord a higher meed of merit to the men of science who 
now explain the “ Becauses” of the elements than to the rest- 
less inquirers who, for centuries, did nothing but beat the 
air and assail the heavens with their “ Whys”! In fact, it 
is the privilege and duty of later generations to answer 
“ Because” to the “ Why ” of their predecessors ; and, roughly 
speaking, we may say that the scientific record of the world, 
down to a comparatively recent date, was summed up in that 
one irrepressible and inevitable monosyllable * Why”; and that 
it is only of late years that the labours of our physicists, and 
their experiments, have enabled us to begin that new chapter 
in which is to be stated, with ever-increasing clearness and 
fulness, the “ Because.” 

To discover and determine the “ Because” is, indeed, the 
main business of humanity. It is the foundation of our 
theology, the motive of our moral philosophy, the object of 
our politics. Of one great fact we may be sure : that there is, 
and must be, to every * Why” a “Because”; and it is the 
purpose of human effort surely, if slowly, to reduce the number 
of the “ Whys” to which no answer, or no adequate answer, 
has yet been found. The “ Why” is always apparent on the 
surface; whereas the “Because” lies so deep down that our 
plummets too often fail to sound it. When a mother watches 
by the bedside of her dying child, in an agony that is tearless 
because it is so intense, the groan that bursts from her lips 
will not unnaturally, if unwisely, shape itself into a “Why?” 
But when the first wild outburst is over she will lend her ear 
to the Angel of Consolation, who comes with an answering 
*“ Because” from the Throne of God. Turn from Lucullus 
and his sumptuous feast, where “mala copia,” as Horace 
says, “xgrum sollicitat stomachum,” to the gaunt wretch, 
with no stomach to speak of, starving in the crowded 
city’s “slums,” and the first thought that occurs to you is, no 
doubt,“ Why?” Again, the spectacle of politicians contending 
for “ Stars and Garters "—the spoils of office—or of Czars and 
Kings playing with immense hosts of armed men as if they 
were pawns on a chess-board, provokes an inquiring, regretful, 
half-contemptuous “Why?” So, too, the inequalities in our 
social commonwealth—the contrast between capital, in purple 
and fine linen, and labou~, (too often) in shoddy or in rags— 
calls forth, more and more frequently, an angry and perhaps 
a not always unreasonable “ Why?” Nor is it of any use to 
parry these or similar demands with the stock commonplaces 
of the moralists. The “Because” is being uttered in tones 
which are sometimes of warning, sometimes of menace, but 
loud enough in all conscience to compel us to listen. We are 
listening—inténtis auribus. We are trying to grope our way 
toa right, a satisfying, and an enduring “Because,” and (if 
we can find it) to determine how best we can act upon it; in 
what mode we can solve those painful, troublesome problems— 
those “ Whys,” whether of justice or injustice, sober inquiry or 
passionate appeal—over which for weary ages the purblind 
Titan has been heavily pondering. 

The progress made thus far may seem, to the pessimistic 
observer, small indeed. A certain measure of faint-heartedness 
is not unintelligible when one contemplates the moyntains of 
“ Whys” which have to be levelled—the labyrinths of crooked 
places which have to be made straight. These are the accumu- 
lations of centuries which were content to acknowledge and 
indicate the existence of difficulties, without making a sincere 
attempt to overcome them. Philosophers, moralists, politicians, 
theologians—each was satisfied to set up his little signpost 
pointing in this direction or in that, but he religiously fore- 
bore to undertake the journey. Each laid down his Chat Moss 
on the map, and left it for some future Stephenson to fill 
up the dreary bog. Alas! poor Humanity; for how many 
ages—weary ages—it wasted its early energies ! On what 
literary trifles, on what metaphysical subtleties, on what crude 
theological dogmas, on what hide-bound political theories 
it stammered out its “ Whys”—with gestures of despondency 
and looks of bewilderment—with faltering steps that scarcely 
approached the solid ground of an adequate ;* Because PA Lu 
not deny that this preliminary stage of investigation, analysis— 
call it what you like—was indispensable. It is impossible to 
get at the “ Because” until you have settled upon the * Why.” 

All honour, then, to those who have helped us in the quest— 
who to our despairing cries have responded with the clarion- 
sound of a “ Because "—who, seeing us tossed to and fro on a 
sea of doubt, have thrown to us a solid plank to ensure our 
salvation. No small courage have they needed—think of the 
intrepidity of a Luther, the fortitude of a Galileo, the majestic 
self-confidence of a Bacon! Few of us can hope to reach the 
elevated standard of those heroes of humanity. We can all 
falter out our “ Whys”; but only the higher minds, the 
world’s master spirits, who look into the life of things, and 
with a rare spiritual insight penetrate the mysteries of Nature, 
can climb the heights and thence bring Gown—as Moses 
brought the tables of the Law from “ out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness” of Mount Horeb— 
those great “ Becauses” which should meet every doubt. It is 
true that too often we refuse to accept the answer. Though 
to the agonising “ Why ” of Life and Death, which humanity 
in a thousand different voices had been asking from the 
beginning, Christ, in the fulness of time, responded with 
an unalterable “ Because,” commissioning His Apostles to repeat 
and expound it, there are those among us to this day who 
mutter the “Why” as if it had never been disposed of, and 
turn to Brahma, Zerdusht, Buddha, Mahomet, Comte, as if 
Christ had never died nor St. Paul preached. In like manner, 
the great moral difficulties which men of light and leading 
would clear up for us by insisting on the “ Because ” which 
the everlasting-laws of truth and love supply, we suffer still 
to confuse and obscure us. Well, this at least is certain: that 
the “ Why” of Life and Death will be solved by the “ Because 
of Eternity. There are other and less solemn—though many 
perplexing—* Whys,” to which we may hope man himself, in 
this present world, will, by a frank recognition of immutable 
truths be able to discover the—“ Because.” W. H. D.-A. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE. 


The air has been tolerably full, of late, of echoes and re-echoes 
of a very antiquated question—namely, that which inquires 
whether life is worth living. If one may judge of the im- 
portance of an inquiry by its age, this question may almost 
claim precedence of all other matters which have interested 
mankind. There is something highly interesting to the 
scientific mind, I think, in such a controversy: because, 
first of all, it seems to me the problem of life being worth 
living must be solved, and can be solved only by the aid of 
scitnee. Then, also, it becomes clear that public thought is 
by no means quite so selfish an affair as we are often tempted 
to believe. Weare having discussed by the people, as I write, 
a grave philosophic question ; and that folks should spare 
time to indite their views and opinions on such a matter, in 
this bustling age, is truly a sign of the times from which one 
might argue that disinterestedness and unselfishness are not, 
after all, ‘either unknown or unpractised in modern life. Yet 
throughout the controversy or symposium, as it might better 
be termed (1 have read the contributions of wisdom and experi- 
ence with care, as a pleasant exercise on a Continental holiday), 
one misses a practical ring in the guidance which most of the 
writers have to give in this matter of living wisely and living 
well. It seems perfectly clear that many ‘of the scribes who 
discuss that topic in the papers require a guiding clue to close 
argument. They become discursive and often aggravating in 
their discussion of the thousand and one ills of life, until, as I 
heard a peppery old Anglo-Indian remark at Dinant the other 
day, “life would be worth living, if it weren't for the asses 
who write to the papers !” 

This was not a fair or just remark, however, and, judging 
from the physique of the critic, one may presume that years 
of broiling beneath a tropical sun may have tinged his view 
of life and its value in a very decided fashion. The first 
essential to a pleasurable life, in my humble opinion, is a 
sound body. Let us, at least, begin with this plain dictum. It 
offers usasound footing in a perfect quagmire of absurdities and 
trivial talk about the aims and ends of life. What was it that 
Charles Reade made that delightful Dr. Sampson (*th’ 
Author an’ Invintor of th’ Great Chronothairmal Therey 0’ 
Midicine, th’ Unity Perriodicity an’ Remittency of all 
disease”) say, when he was dilating on the value of life— 
“Jin’yus! Jin'yus! Tak’ care o’ your carkus!”? There was 
great, very great, wisdom in the worthy doctor's remark. The 
possession of perfect health is the first great essential for 
happiness: it is equally the first essential for the perfect 
exercise of mind ; and it therefore forms the first item for our 
consideration when we ask the question, Is life worth living? 
To the healthy man or woman who takes care of his or her 
““carkus” all things in the way of advance and enjoyment, 
physical and mental, are possible. Conversely, with a body 
weakened, no matter how or why, most things become im- 
possible, or, if not actually unattainable, they are at least 
achieved with difficulty and through pain and tribulation of 
spirit. . Sound health is the first condition for enjoying 
life; and, if we reflect upon the common causes of life's 
failure in a social sense, we may easily prove that much 
of the want of success is due to sheer physical incapacity to 
enjoy existence. This incapacity, again, largely arises from 
the lack of knowledge about health and its laws. I may be 
pardoned for laying stress on this ignorance, because I happen 
to be very practically associated with a certain work and 
labour of diffusing such knowledge broadcast, and because I 
know how much work yet lies ready to the hand of the 
reformer in things sanitary. With thousands of units around 
and about us, possessing weakened bodies and living under 
conditions the reverse of sanitary and the antipodes of cleanli- 
ness, freshness. and brightness; and, furthermore, with the 
clear and plain fact that such bodily weaknesses are perpetu- 
ated onwards in increasing force from one generation to the 
next, who can wonder that life is decidedly not worth living 
or worth having at the cheapest rate? Do we need to go 
much further than this very primary matter of health as an 
all-sufficient cause for failure in most of the things, aims, and 
aspirations which make up the Life Beautiful ? 

This, then, is my first contention. But there are other 
points which deserve and demand consideration at the hands 
of those who discuss the question at issue. When the poet 
longs for the “ simpler life,” and for the fuller existence, he 
is expressing a very real and crying desire which many an 
earnest mind among us feels very strongly and really in these 
latter days. Our age has been described as an intensely 
artificial one, and one must admit the grave truth of the 
assertion. Social advance, it is said, has made us all more 
luxurious in our living than was the case even a quarter of’a 
century or so gone by, and that the statement cannot be gain- 
said is obvious. People now-a-days are not contented with the 
comparatively plain ways and works of their forefathers. 
‘There is a desire, widely represented, “ that the nobodies among 
us should all be somebodies,” as a writer graphically puts it; 
and, in the struggle to evolve a social order which shall eclipse 
all preceding states, luxury and extravagance come to the 
front, and alter the ways of life, and that very much for the 
worse. If any one of us chooses to appeal to his own ex- 
perience, he may easily discover that, in countless ways, in the 
matter of foods and drinks, clothing, amusements, and so forth, 
he is tempted in a thousand directions towards luxury as 
against simplicity. This tendency must operate, I fancy, in 
producing-discontent in the case of thousands ; and life, there- 
fore, seems to fall short of satisfaction, just because our ideas of 
what constitutes happiness and comfort have become themselves 
essentially of an impossible type. It may be that this striving 
after wealth and distinction is, in its way, by no means a bad 
thing after all. What one sees is that we have to pay a certain 
penalty when we enter upon a course of life of this kind, in 
respect of the dissatisfaction which is sure to ensue when we 
have to content ourselves with the lower place instead of the 
so-called higher station. If our teachers will only preach at 
us and to us about the simplification of life, Ican imagine they 
will have at least secured a very pregnant text for their 
admonitious. My Anglo-Indian acquaintance put it pungently 
enough when he said of this matter that “ they ‘ve begun to 
simplify our funerals ; but, by Jove, Sir! that’s tackling the 
question at the wrong end.” 

It is plain enough that there is no panacea for the ills and 
disappointments to which life is subject: The treatment, to 
nse a medical term, is only palliative, not radical. One cannot 
lay down laws and precepts which can make every man and 
woman happy. Out of Utopia itself there could not exist such 
a condition as that of universal satisfaction with everybody 
and everything. But humanity has had sufficient experience 
of life and living, nevertheless, to make it clear and plain that 
certain broad rules of conduct carry in their practice the germs 
of the true answer to the question, “Is Life Worth Living?” 
To be honest and true and upright, let us hope, will never 
become an old-fashioned order. If to these things one adds 
that we must be healthy asa primary condition of life, we may 
find, with Dr. Sampson, that following closely on the care of the 
“ carkus” is a whole host of other waysand means of enjoying 
existence in fairly full measure. ANDREW WILSON. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 

BINGHAM.—The immense varicty of play in the first twenty moves makes such a 
suggestion as yours unnecessary, but it may interest you to know that if has 
been tried in the Glow-warm. Tourney without striking success. We think you 
overrate the Gracies of a “ book player” in the cases you mention—at any rate, 
asa general rule, 

FN Braunpb (Ware).- Games to hand. Many thanks. 

A A McCuLLoc# (Montreal),—Yes ; second thoughts are better. 

Ruy Lopez (Peckham).—Mr Smith, 19, Tressillian-crescent, Brockley, will give you 
the information desired, 


DC (Lincoln's Inn).—The game shall be submitted to analysis, but we could not — 


publish it without having the name of your opponent. 

J Crowtier (Bowdon).—Your problem is ingenious, but of a kind we rarely pib- 
lish, May we keep it for Christmas time? 

M_8 S (London, EC).—So far as it goes your problem is well constructed ; but 
there is not enough variety in the mating positions for publication. 

Mrs Ken LY (of Kelly).—We make a note of your request. 

N.—Correct now, and marked for insertion ; but we cannot say when it 


20CY SOLUTIONS OF Pronurm No, 2365 received from A A M'Culloch (Mon- 

treal) and Por of No, 2366 from Emil Frau, J W Shaw oe the Rev J 
Wills (Barnstable, s.),and A A MCulloch; ‘of No. 2367 from JJ B( Halling- 
bury), REN Banks, lin G Gr: ant, cere T Pullen (Launceston), H BW Grant 
(Baling), and MO Shann; of No. 2368 from Joseph T Pullen, Raymond Steim- 
forth, A W Hamilton Gell, W H Reed (Liverpool), Fr Fernando (Dublin), Amicus, 
Tsonomy, Mrs Wilson (Ply mouth), the Rey Winfield Cooper, H Cooper, C E 
Perugini, WR Raillem, F Burton, G F Henry Love (Penarth), HS B (Ben Rhy d- 
ding), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), and M © Shann. 

CorreCT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2369 received from J Hall, J Hepworth 
Shaw, Nigel, W Biddle, T Roberts, Dawn, F G Tucker, R Worters (Canterbury), 
Thomas Chow n, JC Tabor, A Newman, J Dixon, Mrs’W J Baird, W R Raillem 
J Coad, N Wa arris, Julia Short, R F N Banks, Emil Frau, Fr Fernando, A 
Hamilton Gell, E Louden, Howard A, J Armstrong, Challice, Sigma, J Coad, 
Geo Julian, Dr F St, Walter Hooper, Licking Spicer, James Pau (Tulse-hill), 
RH Brooks, Hermit, ’D MeCoy (Gs alway), G J Veale, Columbus Rifleman, G Moore, 
W A Reed (Live rpool), FG Washington (Sidcup), EB EH, Shadforth, D r Waltz 
(Heidelherg), Rev I, Matson (Bedford), Rev H Thomas, J D Tucker Teed 
M C Shann, Mrs. Kelly. TG ¢ Mee J Wright, H Beurmann, HS B (Ben 
Rhydding), ilerew: Henry, F G Rowlind (Shrewsbury) Bingham, Clift 
(Geneva), J © Ire’ land, ‘Sohersidés, t J B (Hallingbury), WH Phillips, G Josling, 
RK Steinforth, F Daw Kins, and WS Stewart. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2367.—By D. MACKAY, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to B 7th P to Kt 4th 
2. R to Q Kt 6th Any move 


3. Q or Kt mates. 


If Black play 1. R takes P, then 2.Q to Kt 5th (ch); if 1.P to K 6th, 2, Q takes 
B (ch); if 1.Q Kt or B mov es, 2. Q to B 4th (ch), &e. 


PROBLEM No. 2371, 
By J. E. HERBERT. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
BRESLAU TOURNEY. 
Game played between Messrs. Gossip and HARMONIST. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 


WHITE (Mr.G.) BLACK (Mr. H.) | WHITE (Mr.G.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 18. K to B 2nd 
2KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd 19, R to R 6th KR to K sq 
3. B to Kt 5th Kt to B 3rd 20. Q to B 2nd B takes Kt 
4, Castles Kt takes P 21. Q takes B Kt to Kt 4th 
5. P to Q 4th Kt to Q 3rd 22. B takes B R takes B 
6. P takes P Kt takes B 23. R takes R(ch) K takes R 
7.P toQ R 4th P to Q 3rd 24.Q to K 8rd (ch) K to B 2nd 
8. P takes Kt Kt takes P 25. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
9. R to K sq P to K B 3rd 26. Q to B 5th 
If B to K Kt 5th, Q to Q Sth gives| Atthis point Black's game is slightly 
White a good game. superior, as will ee ina later note, 
10. Kt to R 4th B to K 2nd 26. RtoQBs 
11 P to K B 4th Kt to B 2nd 27; Q takes R P Q takes bs (ch) 
12. Q to K 2nd P toQ 4th ig x eprinatey lok ye ES ety 
» R to n ‘0 h 
ean ain & ae oes ag our 30. P to Kt 3rd K to K 5th 
B 3rd seems best, and if 13. P takes P, P| 31. K to B 2nd K to Q 5th 
takes P followed by P toQ R 3rd, with a | 32, K to K 2nd K to B 6th 
x oy of defending the attacked B with 33. K to Q sq R to B 2nd 
34, K to B sq P to Q 5th 
ga ae raved 12 {22 BR 8th P to Q 6th 
ere ite shoul have played 1. 36. P takes P P to Kt 5th 
to R3rd, K to B best) ; 14. R to Q3rd, . 
aa ‘ard 1 Bt ee ee omar g | 37 B to Q 8th K tks Kt Pia 
sie iia 38. K to Q sq K to Kt 7th 
14. P takes P P takes P 39. P to Q 4th P ta Kt 6th 
15. Kt to B 3rd 40. P to Q 5th K to R 8th 


Black should now have played R toR 
2nd, when the game would have con- 
vee 41. P to Q 6th, K to R sth; 42. 

R to Q Kt sth, P to Kt 7th; 43, K to B 
7th, R'to RB 7th, which apparently wins, 


Premature, Black can now pin oe a 
and secure some freedom, P to Q K 
or P to R 3rd would have — a 
White's purpose, 


15. B to Kt 5th though the ending isan interesting one. 
16.P toQKt 3rd Kt to Q ard 41. R to R 8th (ch) K to Kt7th 
17. B to R 3rd Q to Q 2nd 42, R to Q 8th R toQ R 2nd 
18. B to B 5th 43. P to Q 6th K to R7th 
Here, again, the capture of the B would | 44. RtoQ Kt 8th RtoQR 3rd 
have been stronger, although it is not | 45. P to Q 7th R to Q 3rd (ch) 
certain that it would have won, 18. Q takes 46. K to B sq R to B 3rd (ch) 
i “eh ee ee rand ; 47. K to Q 2nd R to Q 3rd (ch) 
1. B to Bath, &e. : *|48. K to Bsq. Drawn game. 


The first Amsterdam Chess Congress has been brought to a conclusion 
with the following results in the Masters’ Tournament :— 


1, Burn 0 as a Score 7 
2. Losker % me “3 By ie epee. 
3. Mason oa oa > ae a a a 54 
4, Van Vliet .. ‘is ey oa aa r 5 
5. Gunsberg .. ad a 4 


Mr. Burn is to be congratulated’ on his 6 success, which, coming so soon after 
the American and German contests, speaks yolumes for his stamina, 
especially as his progress has been steadily upwards. The strain of recent 
hard work evidently told on Mr. Gunsberg, but the position of Mr. Van 
Vliet, a well-known player of Purcell’s, in Cornhill, is distinctly creditable, 
Mr. Loman disappointed his friends, but. his play was not up to his 
usual form. 


The Earl of Strafford has given, as the site of a rectory for 
the parish of Chipping Barnet, an acre of ground close to the 
National Day and Sunday Schools of the parish, and within 
easy distance of the church. 

The nineteenth Autumn Picture Exhibition of the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool is decidedly superior to the successful show 
of last year. There are close upon 1500 pictures on view, and 
a particularly choice collection of sculpture and bronzes. 
Several of the Royal Academy pictures of the year have found 
a place in the Liverpool Galleries, 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA. 
The Colony of Victoria occupies the south-eastern portion of 
the Australian Continent, and extends from the 3%th to the 
39th degree of latitude and from the 101st to the 150th degree 
of longitude. Its superficial area is 87,884 square miles, 
somewhat less than that of Great Britain ; its extreme length 
heing 480 miles from east to west, and its breadth from north 
to south 240 miles. It is bordered to the north and north-cast 
by the colony of New South Wales, from which it is separated 
by the river Murray ; to the west it is bounded by the Colony 
of South Australia ; to the south and south-east, its shores are 
those of the Indian Ocean, Bass’s Strait,and the Pacific Ocean. 

Attempts had been made to colonise this portion of the 
Australian Continent so far back as 1803; but the first per- 
manent settlement in Victoria was formed at Portland Bay in 
1834, when Mr. Edward Henty landed from the neighbouring 
Colony of Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land, asit was then called), 
and soon began to till the soil, run and breed stock, and carry 
on whaling operations. Others followed, but the absence of 
good land in the immediate vicinity of the port, and the 
openness of the Bay, which rendered it unsafe for shipping 
during the prevalence of certain winds, caused it to 
be thought an unsuitable site for the chief town. 
This was eventually founded at the northern end of 
Port Phillip Bay, by two parties—one led by John Batman, 
who landed on May 29, 1835, and the other by John 
Pascoe Fawkner, whose party arrived at the site of Melbourne 
on Aug. 28 of the same year. Both these parties were from 
Van Diemen’s Land ; and they were soon followed by others 
from the same island and from Sydney, who brought stock 
with them, and began to push their way into the interior. 
These were met by Major (afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel Sir) 
Thomas Mitchell, who, entering from New South Wales on the 
north side, and traversing a considerable portion of the as yet 
unknown territory, was so struck with its wondrous capa- 
bilities that he named it “ Australia Felix ’’—the aptness of 
which name a subsequent knowledge of the geniality of its 
climate, the excellence of its soil, and the then unexpected 
richness of its mineral treasures has fully justified. 

The reports of Sir Thomas Mitchell and the success of 
the first settlers caused great excitement, not only in the 
Australian settlements but in the Mother Country. Herds of 
sheep and cattle, driven overland from New South Wales, 
speedily occupied the best parts of the new territory. Every 
available vessel capable of floating was put into requisition to 
bring passengers and stock from Van Diemen’s Land ; and, 
after a time, shiploads of emigrants began to arrive from the 
United Kingdom. . Regular government was first established 
under Captain William Lonsdale, who, having been sent from 
Sydney to take charge of the district, landed on Sept. 29, 1836 ; 
and on March 2 of the following year Sir Richard Bourke, the 
Governor of New South Wales, visited it, and named the 
metropolis Melbourne. Mr. Charles Joseph La Trobe arrived 
on Sept. 30, 1839, having been appointed to the principal 
official position in the settlement, with the title of Superin- 
tendent, which was changed to that of Lieutenant-Governor 
when, on July 1, 1851, it was separated from New South 
Wales and erected into a separate colony, under the name of 
Victoria. 

The separation of Victoria from New South Wales was the 
result of strong and persistent agitation by Victoria. But it 
must be remembered that at that time communication between 


‘Sydney, the capital of the parent colony, and Melbourne, by a 


coasting voyage, took at least three weeks, whereas now an 
express railway train runs each way daily, occupying a little 
more than one night. The next few years were remarkable in 
the history of Victoria. Gold was discovered by a shepherd 
towards the end of 1848, but he kept his discovery secret for 
some time, and only revealed it two years later to a friend who 
nursed him through an illness. It was in 1851 that the 
existence of gold became an established fact, and it was soon 
discovered in such quantities as to spread the fame of. the 
Victorian goldfields throughout the civilised world, and a great 
and sudden influx of population was the immediate result. 
The largest nugget ever found was discovered by a party of 
diggers at Dunotly, and named by them “The Welcome 
Stranger.” It weighed 22800z., and represented a value of 
nearly £10,000. During the height of the gold fever large 
fortunes were made, and in many instances recklessly squan- 
dered, and men who flocked to Victoria from all parts of the 
world underwent strange vicissitudes of riches and poverty, 
and all more or less hardship, at the “gold diggings.” 
After a time, some discontent arose among the diggers, in 
consequence of the oppressive character of the mining regula- 
tions, which culminated in riots, which occurred on the 
Ballarat goldfields towards the end of 1854. The disturbance 
was soon quelled, with some bloodshed on both sides, and the 
grievances complained of were afterwards redressed. 

A new Constitution, giving responsible government to the 
colony, was proclaimed on Noy. 23, 1855, and since then, 
though political struggles have been frequent and party 
feeling has at times run high, these circumstances have had 
no permanent effect in setting class against class, or in any 
way lessening the good feeling which exists between all 
sections of the community. At times commerce has been 


depressed, but this has soon revived; and the material 
prosperity that the colony has enjoyed, upon the whole, is 
perhaps without‘a parallel in the history of any country. 

A few facts, taken principally from the Victorian ITand- 
book, which has been specially prepared for the Victoria 
Commission of the Paris Exhibition now in progress, may be 
of interest to our readers. 

Climate.—* It is the finest climate in the world.” Such is 
the verdict of all colonists who have resided in Victoria. 
The season termed winter is simply the period in which there 
is more rain and less warmth than in summer. Few residents 
of the low-lying portions of Victoria have seen snow fall; but 
in the higher altitudes it is plentiful in the winter. On the 
mountain ranges there is occasionally a thin covering of snow, 
which may whiten the ground for a few hours, ‘I'he native 
trees are always green. and do not shed their foliage during 
the winter. On the other hand, the European trees planted 
in the colony undergo the usual transformation, Cattle and 
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sheep remain in the open air the whole winter through, and 
fatten on the winter pasture without extra fodder. Farmers 
in Europe and America, who know what the expense and 
trouble is of organising winter quarters for their stock, can 
understand the advantages Victoria possesses in this respect. 
The mean temperature of Melbourne is 57-3deg., and is about 
equal to that of Washington or Marseilles; while the ayerage 
rainfall is 25:75 in., approximating with that of the Isle of 
Wight.. 

Soil and Agriculture.—The soil of Victoria is of volcanic 
origin, very friable, and of a brownish colour verging into 
chocolate. It is so rich as to be adapted to all kinds of vege- 
tation without requiring -fertilising accessories for periods of 
many years. ‘The average yield per acre, extending over 
a period of seventeen years, for the principal crops is— 
for wheat. 12 bushels; oats, 16 bushels; barley, 20 bushels ; 
potatoes, 33 tons; hay, 1} ton. In the last twelvemonth, the 
extent of land returned as under cultivation amounted to 
2,576,405 acres, as against 2,417,582 acres in 1886-7: the 
increase shown by the figures was, therefore, 158,823 acres, 


MELBOURNE IN 1837. 


The average area in cultivation to each person in the colony 
was about 23} acres in the year under review, as against 2} 
acres five years previously, and 1% acre ten years previously. 
The Colonial laws afford great facilities of taking up land for 
cultivation: any person can take up 320 acres for agricultural 
purposes, payment being arranged at the rate of ls. per acre 
per year until 20s. per acre are paid, with the option of either 
paying the balance of 20s. after the seventh year, or allowing 
payments to extend over the entire twenty years, the former 
meanwhile enjoying possession. An Agricultural College has 
also been established in which pupils may train for agri- 
cultural pursuits. Fruits grow in abundance, and experience 
has proved that all the different kinds grown in England and 
Central Europe succeed equally well with those produced on 
their native soil. Already, Australian apples have found 
their way into the London market ; and it is only a question 
of ascertaining an absolutely safe means of transport to assure 
a great future for this branch of industry, as the reversing of 
the seasons ensures the arrival of the early kinds in London 
when the English market is practically bare. 


The vine-growing industry claims.separate mention. That 
a great future in this line is in store for Victoria has long been 
apparent to those who have watched the commercial progress 
of Australian wines in Europe; and, since the Colonial Exhi- 
bition in London, the imports into England have increased by 
leaps and bounds ; while the Paris International Exhibition is 
destined to add to the reputation these wines have already 
attained. With a climate and soil admirably adapted to the 
vine in every respect, it is simply a matter of time and patience 
to bring the conditions of soil and the manufacture and treat- 
ment of the wines into touch with the requirements of the 
home markets. The art of wine-making has not yet had the time 
to attain the same degree of perfection as in France. There 
exists in the colony no centre of viticultural industry, as yet, 
even in miniature, resembling that of Bordeaux. But there is 
the certainty of a great fortune to be gained by establishing in 
Victoria large cellars to store wines purchased from the small 
growers, which would be stored until the proper degree of 
maturity had been reached for racking and bottling. ‘Ihere is 
also a want of French experts to instruct the Australians in 
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THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, 


the art of manufacturing champagne, as well as the ordinary 
white and red wines. 

As iswell known, wool and gold are the two staple products 
in which this colony holds the highest position. The value 
of wool exported in 1887 was over five millions sterling, and 
the quality is indisputably the finest in the world. The pro- 
duction of gold, which had steadily fallen off since 1858, is now 
about stationary, but the opinion still holds that there are 
large quantities of gold yet undiscovered in thecolony. In 
manufactured goods great progress has been made in the last 
few years, and, in spite of the large importations from Eurore, 
there are few objects either for necessity or luxury that the 
colony is not in a position to supply locally. 

With regard to work and wages, Victoria, like the rest of 
Australia, is the ‘“‘ working-man’s paradise.” Domestic servants’ 
wages are especially high. Labourers, mechanics, and artisans 
all enjoy a far higher rate of wages than in Europe, while the 
necessities of-life, meat, vegetables, bread, &c., are less dear 
than in Europe. But the workman and his family eat meat 
three times a day, and buy new clothes at least once in six 
months. The labour organisation represented by trade 


MELBOURNE. 


unions is in a more advanced condition than perhaps 
in any European country. Every year, in the month 
of April, there is held a workmen’s féte, called “ Eight Hours 
Day” —i.e., the anniversary of the custom, now almost universal, 
of the eight-hours system—this being now the settled period of 
a day’s labour ; and it has been permanently established with- 
out any law other than-that of custom. ‘There is a grand pro- 
cession through the city and suburbs, headed by banners and 
music: it is looked upon as a more important demonstration 
than the Lord Mayor’s Show in London, being frequently 
viewed by the Governor and his Ministers. 

The railway lines and telegraph system in Victoria are the 
property of the Government, and have been constructed with 
capital partly borrowed in the London market for the purpose. 
The public debt of the colony has been contracted principally 
for railways. A large number of new lines have been recently 
constructed, and the total amount now open is considerably 
over 2000 miles, while lines are being made at the rate of 
300 miles per annum. The loans contravted by Victoria can 
scarcely be looked upon as an ordinary debt, inasmuch as it is 
well known that the railways could at dnce be sold for more 


COLLINS-STREET, MELBOURNE. 


than the amount of the total debt of the colony. The revenue 
from the railway is more than sufficient to pay the interest on 
the national debt of the colony. 

The metropolis, the city of Melbourne, is one of the most 
beautiful capitals of the world: it is also the most important 
and populous city of the southern hemisphere. Including the 
suburbs lying within a ten-mile radius of the Townhall, it 
contains 450,000 inhabitants. It is laid out in the American 
fashion, with streets at right angles, very wide and well paved 
and lighted. A large number of trees are planted in the 
principal thoroughfares, adding greatly to the appearance of 
the city. The buildings are not only fine, but many of them 
possess great merit from an architectural point of view. The 
cathedrals (each religion with its own), the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Treasury, Townhall. Post Office, Law Courts, Custom 
House, University, Public Library, clubs, theatres, and many 
other buildings vie with similar public edifices in the Old World. 
‘The various banking institutions are in buildings which would 
adorn a European capital. The river Yarra, originally little 
better than a large ditch, has been widened and deepened so 
that even now large ships drawing 20 ft. of water are brought 
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up to the shallow shores. This process is still going on, and 
the depth is to be 26 ft. The shops and warehouses would 
compare fayourably with those of the great cities of Hnrope. 
‘The city is furnished with a cable tramway system, which is 
recognised as the best existing. The tramways run through 
the principal streets to all the suburbs, and have a total length 
of about fifty miles. 

iverything which renders life casy and agreeable may be 
found in Melbourne. ‘The prosperity of the city is shown not 
only by the suburban mansions of the rich, but also by the 
thousands of charming villas and cottages spreading many 
miles out from the town,and giving an air of well-being and 


contentment it would be difficult to find elsewhere. The 
humblest cottage has its water-supply, including a bath. The 


large reservoir known as the Yan Yean, situated about twenty 
miles from Melbourne, furnishes the total supply for the city 
and suburbs, reaching during the summer months a daily 
consumption of 29,000,000 gallons. 

There are many fine public parks and inclosnres in and 
around Melbourne. In no town in the world has the working 
man more enjoyments and privileges. There is no State 
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religion, all creeds being equal in the eyes of the law. Churches 
are sustained entirely by voluntary contributions. The State 
provides education, which is free of cost, secular, and com- 
pulsory. ‘The parents of those children who do not attend the 
State schools are obliged to furnish a proof that their education 
i ied on privately. For the higher grades of education, 
s the Melbourne University, to which many persons who 
set foot on Victorian soil without a penny are now in a con- 
dition to send their children. There is also a Working-Men’s 
College, founded by the late Hon. Francis Ormond, a Com- 
missioner for the Paris Exhibition, which has already 2000 
pupils. Women are admitted, on equal terms with men, to an 
institution which, if not to be compared with the great Conserv- 
atoires of the Continent, proves at least that the value of tech- 
nical instruction is recognised in Victoria. The Public Library, 
Picture Gallery, Museum, Botanical and Zoological Gardens, 
offer combined recreation and instruction to the mechanic as 
to the clerk and shopman. A large number of scientific and 
literary societies exist in the city, besides mutual aid societies, 
musical societies, orphanages, benevolent institutions, mostly on 
the scale of those in great European centres. In the matter of 
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amusements, Melbourne possesses fine theatres—of which the 
Princess's ‘Theatre would be worthy of London or of Paris—and 
numerous concert-halls. Butitis principally in the open air that 
the Victorian takes his enjoyment. Australian cricketers are 
too well known to require any comment ; but football matches 
are next in favour, sometimes attracting 20,000 spectators, 
Horse-racing is very popular, and the gathering on the Cup 
Day at Flemington may be compared to the Derby or Longchamp 
as a brilliant assemblage, without that roughness which, to 
the sensitive mind, is often a drawback to the enjoyment of 
the course at Epsom. 

But Melbourne is not the only large town in Victoria, 
although by far the most important. Ballarat, the City of 
Gold, is situated about eighty miles in the interior, and is in 
many respects a fine city. the streets being modelled to some 
extent on those of Continental towns. Sandhurst ranks next 
to Ballarat in importance. There is also Geelong, on Port 
Phillip Bay, once the rival of Melbourne. At both Sandhurst 
and Ballarat are schools of mines, to which are attached 
museums containing technical and geological specimens, 
models of mining machinery, and geological plans. Geelong 
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is in the centre of a pastoral district, and is also noted for its 
manufacture of tweeds. 

Progress of the Colony.—It is hardly fifty-three years since 
the first European settled in Victoria: now it contains over 
1,100,000 inhabitants. The colony has a network of railways 
in every direction, and is dotted over with prosperous towns. 
The imports are valued at over £20,000,000; the exports, at 
£14,000,000. Last year the gold production was 625,000 oz., 
value £1.270,000; the value of sheep and cattle raised was 
£9.000,000; and the agricultural produce, £7,500,000. The 
revenue of the colony for the present year is estimated at 
about £9,000,000. 

There are in every direction State schools, churches, news- 
papers—of the latter, five appear daily in Melbourne. There 
is an Observatory, of which Victoria is justly proud ; and the 
nayal and military forces are large in proportion to the 
population. Volunteering is popular throughout the colony, 
and the number of men between the ages of twenty and forty is 
over 100,000. Victorians are proud of their colony ; but they 
are also proud to have British blood in their veins. More than 
95 per cent of the population is British or of British origin, 
and England is always spoken of as “ home ” even by the youth 
of the colony, who learn the expression from their parents. 

There is a fine field in this colony for men of energy and 
enterprise, for an immense part of the country still remains 
to be opened up. The tendency in Victoria, as elsewhere, is to 


centralise in the towns, and the urban population represents a 
proportion of more than one-half the entire colony. Probably 
too many give their attention to the manufacturing industry, 
and young women prefer the shop and factory to domestic 
service, although the latter is more lucrative and less laborious. 
The most desirable immigrants are, on the one hand. domestic 
servants, on the other hand, farmers, vignerons, and, in fact, 
all those who turn their attention to the cultivation of the soil. 

In reviewing the colossal advance made by the colony in 
its short existence of fifty years, one is inclined to ponder on 
the possible future to so brilliant a beginning. To show the 
advantage that such a colony is to the Mother Country, the 
1,000,000 population resident there made purchases during 
1888 from ontside sources to the extent of £24 per head of the 
entire population, probably the largest purchasing power of 
any community of the known world. 

Victoria has often raised her voice in favour of the Federa- 
tion of Australia. It is a pity that a more representative show 
of the united colonies was not made at the present World Show 
in Paris. It has fallen principally, almost entirely, to Victoria 
to represent the Australasian group, when it should have been 
a matter of Federal action. But time slipped by, and it was 
too late to take concerted action. The Government of Victoria 
appointed a Royal Commission, with the Hon. W. F. Walker, 
the then Commissioner of Trade and Customs, as president, 
and Mr. E. A. Huybers.as secretary, in Paris, together with a 
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representative body of Commissioners. Exhibits were con- 
fined principally to the natural products of the colony, such 
as wine. wool, gold. specimens, &c., and, though the show can 
hardly be said to fairly represent what the colony is capable 
of producing, the representation has been a great success, and 
the nature of the awards has proved that in the staple products 
of wine and wool the colony can hold her own against the 
world. 

There are three separate courts. One is situated in the 
main building. close to the British Commission ; a second is 
on the Quai d’Orsay ; while a separate wine chalet is built in 
the Trocadéro Gardens, close to the western wing of the Palace, 
The accompanying Illustrations will give a good idea of the 
general appearance of the courts. On the Quai d'Orsay, the 
representation of Victorian natural scenery has proved a great 
attraction, and the Australian ferns have flourished splen- 
didly. A special feature is the native encampment showing 
the mia mia, or native hut, as constructed by the natives. 

Although the official list of awards has not yet been 
published, it is understood that the Victorian wines have won 
a grand prize (the highest honour obtainable), also nine gold 
and twenty-eight silver medals—an average which places 
Victoria ina first position asa wine-producing country. The wool, 
leather, and timber exhibits have secured high honours ; anda 
grand prize has also heen awarded to the Commission for the 
beautiful collection of ferns. 
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AUSTRALIAN “IRRIGATION COLONIES.” 


The most interesting experiment that has yet been made by 
any of the Governments of Australia for the development of 
the resources of the soil is now being carried out in Victoria 
and South Australia, where two large tracts of land, each a 
quarter of a million acres in extent, are being devoted to the 
establishment of “Irrigation Colonies.” They are situated 
within seventy miles of each other, on the banks of the 
Murray, the most important and abundantly fed fresh-water 
river in the vast continent of Australia. 

The Murray is more than 1500 miles long, taking its rise 
in the snow-clad mountains of the east coast, and flowing 
between the territories of Victoria and New South Wales and 
through that of South Australia to the sea. Being thus not 
entirely dependent on rainfall, its volume is always more or 
less considerable, while its total drainage area is not less 
than 300,000 square miles. This great river has numerous 
tributaries, the most important being the Darling and the 
Murrumbidgee, each of which is above a thousand miles in 
length and often contains an immense quantity of water, being 
then nayigable to a very great distance. The Murray itself is 
always a flowing stream, varying in depth, however, from 
many feet to such shallows as in dry weather somewhat 
impede navigation; but it may be said to be more o# less 


navigable at all seasons of the year for vessels of suitable 
draught, while the vast body of water which it contains 
during several months, when its fertilising liquid is most in 
requirement by the cultivator of the soil, affords an unlimited 
field for the operations of water storage and irrigation. 

__The Australian Irrigation Settlements have been estab- 
lished by special Acts of the Parliaments of the two Colonies 
in which they are situated ; the Victorian settlement is called 
Mildura ; the other, in South Australia, is Remuark. The 
work is being carried out by the Brothers George and William 
Benjamin Chaffey (originally from Ontario, Canada), who had 
previously distinguished themselves by the creation of a most 
successful Irrigation Colony in Southern California, where the 
production of wine and fruit has attained remarkable dimen- 
sions within the last few years. A prominent and generous 
feature of their undertaking was the erection and endowment 
by these gentlemen of an Agricultural College, which is now 
a thriving institution ; and it is a noteworthy fact, in con- 
nection with the gigantic undertaking which they have 
entered upon in Australia, that they have provided for the 
erection and endowment of a similar institution in each of the 
Murray Irrigation Colonies. 

Messrs. Chaffey have entered into engagements with the 
two Colonial Governments, by which the immense areas 
appropriated to this purpose on the Murray will be transferred 


to them.(and through them to the purchasing settlers, whe 
will become absolute owners or freeholders) in portions of not 
less than 640 acres, from time to time, as their operations 
extend, and as the conditions are fulfilled under which such 
grants are progressively made. These conditions mainly are 
that they shall construct irrigation works and carry out im- 
provements of a stipulated value, during the term of years 
over which the work of developing those territories must 
extend. During the first year and a half which has elapsed 
since these agreements were ratified, they have, it appears from 
the official report, expended double the amount agreed upon. 
They have, consequently, received Crown grants from the 
Government of Victoria alone embracing an area, in the 
Mildura Colony, of between 7000 and 8000 acres, upon which 
are already settled upwards of 900 persons. They have 
constructed upwards of twenty miles of main irrigation 
channels (about 20 feet wide), and erected pumping and other 
machinery, involving a provision of steam-power (on the ground 
and to arrive) of between 3000 and 4000 horses: while an 
extensive area has been cleared and planted, and the nucleus 
of a considerable town fully surveyed, cleared, and laid out in 
streets and broad avenues (to the extent already of some 
twenty miles), hereafter to be planted with shade trees. The 
same general particulars apply also to the sister colony, Rem- 
uark, where, although the progress made has not been quite 


- SITE OF THE TOWN OF MILDURA, LOOKING FROM THE RiViR. 
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so considerable up to the present time, it has been on a very 
extensive scale. 

The South Australian Register of Feb. 25, speaking of the 
progress which has been made in both colonies, remarks : “ It 
is impossible to read the account given by our special cor- 
respondent of what has been done without a feeling of wonder 
and admiration. Every week and month sees a substantial 
amount of additional work done. The whole of the settle- 
ments are inclosed with secure rabbit-proof fencing, the pre- 
sent extent of which at Mildura alone is over 102 miles. There 
are powerful steam ploughing-engines employed to do the 
rough work of clearing, &c. Steam brickworks are in active 
Operation, supplying the settlers with materials for building 
purposes. There are also extensive engineering works; the 
telegraphic and telephomis communications are already pro- 
vided ; and the completion of railway communication with 
Melbourne is now fairly under way. The chief avenues of 
the towns of Mildura and Remuark are being graded and 
planted, and a considerable and rapidly extending amount of 
house-construction is constantly going on. Schools, clubs, 
churches, museums, boarding-houses, banks, and stores are 
everywhere rising, many of them being substantial and 
handsome buildings.” 

The climate is favourable to various kinds of cultivation, 
which can be carried on, in an exceptional degree of excellence, 
as regards quality and quantity of the crops and fruits produced. 
The irrigated gardens on the banks of the river, which have 
been for many years under cultivation, contain fruit-trees in 
mature growth, which yield abundantly. Oranges, lemons, 


figs, apricots, peaches, nectarines, olives, mulberries, grapes, 
apples and pears, and almost every description of desirable 
fruit and vegetable product, may be seen growing in perfection ; 
while the great areas of vines and trees, which have been 
recently planted, have made astounding growth. Messrs. 
Chaffey have brought over some forty experienced fruit- 
growers from the great fruit-producing districts of California, 
so as to ensure the establishment of the business of irrigation 
fruit-farming in Australia in all its various branches, and in 
its most advanced and improved methods and practice. 

The various productions of the Irrigation Colonies will be 
sent to the different Australian markets, and the overplus will 
be exported to Europe and elsewhere. The local demand, how- 
ever, will alone tax the energies of the cultivators for years to 
come. Dried or preserved fruits are at present imported from 
abroad under heavy duties and to the value of three-quarters 
of a million pounds sterling. 

In addition to fruit and wine productions, the ordinary 
agricultural crops will be raised, together with vegetables of 
all kinds, for home and colonial consumption. The frequent 
recurrence of droughts—from the effects of which the 
irrigation settlers will be absolutely secure—will make the 
production of fodder crops an exceptionally profitable business, 
as, having abundant water always at command, these can be 
raised in almost any desired quantity, and will often be sale- 
able to very great advantage. 

The prospective profits upon the horticultural undertakings 
are put exceptionally high, being estimated (on the basis of 
results attained under analogous conditions elsewhere) as 


COLONIES ON THE MURRAY 


RIVER. 


from £40 to £50 up to over £100 per acre annually. It is 
hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that persons of all classes 
are showing themselves eager to participate in the wealth- 
producing industries which can here be carried on under such 
peculiarly favourable conditions. 

Many persons in good circumstances have already gone out 
from Great Britain to settle at the Irrigation Colonies, and 
many others are having land cultivated for them by Messrs. 
Chaffey Brothers, as vineyards or orange orchards, with the 
intention of occupying the sarhe three or four years later, 
when the fruit-trees have come into profitable bearing. ‘This 
is done at a fixed scale of charges, and is regarded as an ex- 
cellent investment, the minimum annual outlay involved in 
this direction being from £50 to £60 upwards (including the 
cost of land). The absentee proprietor thus easily acquires 
possession of a valuable orange-grove or vineyard which he or 
some member of his family may later carry on as an agreeable 
and lucrative business. 

It is confidently anticipated that in a very few years these 
two colonies will become great and thriving commercial 
centres, thus realising the expectations formed of them at their 
inauguration in 1887, when the late Governor, Sir Henry Loch, 
in his Viceregal speech at the opening of the Victorian Parlia- 
ment, observed : “ The enterprise has been welcomed in every 
part of thecolony as likely to enrich us with a new territory.” 

The London office is situated at Cornwall - buildings, 
35, Queen Victoria-street, where Mr. J. E. Matthew Vincent, 
who is the Chief Commissioner in Europe, supplies all requisite 
information to intending settlers. 
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A SPRIG OF HEATHER. 

Strange that it should rest there. just on the edge of the rail- 
way platform. Another whiff of wind would have carried it 
over the edge, and out of sight among the stray bits of paper 
and odd rubbish below. Butit had its own purpose to achieve, 
and soit remained, a bit of wild purple blossom from the moors 
amid all the hurry and smoke and dust of a metropolitan rail- 
way station. Presently a passer-by picked it up—a tall, weary- 
looking man in a dusty tweed jacket and badly worn boots, 
but whose soft yellow beard and clear blue eyes made women 
look kindly at him sometimes 2s he passed them. He did not 
know how the bit of blossom had come there. He had not 
seen it drop from the breast of its fair young owner a few 
moments before, as, wearied with the long day’s travel from 
the north, she stepped from the express to be welcomed by a 
knot of friends. He thought merely that it might have 
dropped from some basket of game carelessly fastened. But it 
was fresh and unsoiled yet as when it grew upon the peat, 
and a peculiar look came into the man’s eyes as he turned the 
spray between his fingers, and looked at the fair little florets, the 
bit of rough green, and the hard, red-purple stem. He did not 
throw it away again, but walked on out of the station, carrying 
it still in his hand. : 

Whither he went need not be set down here. It was half- 
past seven o’clock,and he went home. A small single room 
up two dingy flights of stairs in a house where many lodgers 
were kept, that was his place of rest now that his day's work 
was over. Once inside. he closed the door and looked round 
him. Since he left the attic in the morning a change had 
taken place in him. Then he had not noticed, or if he did 
notice had not much cared, how shabby the place was—how 
mean and threadbare the carpet, how dingy the unwashed 
window, how sordid the narrow bed and rusty fireplace. Now 
he saw all this, and saw it with disgust; and he knew that 
it was the sprig of heather picked up on the station platform 
which had wrought the change. Old thoughts, old instincts 
had awakened within him ; old memories were stirring in his 
heart. “Seven years of this!” he articulated to himself. 
“ Much good my proud thoughts have done me!” 

The servant, an overdriven London maid-of-all-work —a 
slattern, poor girl, by force of cireumstances—presently brought 
in his tea and set it before him ; but it was left to grow cold 
unheeded. He was sitting in the only chair in the room, 
leaning forward, the bit of purple still between his fingers, 
his thoughts far off amid other scenes, busy with the pictures 
of the past. 

Early morning in the breakfast-room of a grey old mansion 
in the north. Sunshine streaming in at the open windows. the 
glitter of silver and white linen at the table, and the tinkle 
of coffee cups; the fragrance of the steaming urn, and the 
delicacy of the rich fare; above all, the soft, pleasant laughter 
of fair cousin graces. Then the crunching of wheels upon 
the gravel outside as the shooting party began to arrive ; 
the loud, hearty voices of greeting in the hall, and the tramp 
of heavy boots, mixed with inquiries as to the prospects of the 
day. Again—after the long glorious hours of marching on 
the moors, across wastes of purple heather, green bracken, and 
fragrant myrtle, with the startling whirr of the grouse coveys 
and the crack-crack of the guns—the return in the evening, 
finshed with the large air and the sunset ; the bright dresses 
of the girls on the terrace, and the eager questions about the 
Inck of the day as the party gathered in and the bags were 


counted. No wonder that in the dingy London attic the 
dreamer’s tea remained untasted ! 

In the morning early, he gave up his room. “TI am going 
home,” he said ; and no one but Sally, the luckless maid-of- 
all-work, shed a tear when he went away. She, however, poor 
thing! blubbered outright when the door was fairly closed 
upon him and she looked at the crown-piece he had put into 
her hand at parting. Before he went he had looked earnestly 
at his own face in the cracked mirror on the wall of his room, 
and at sight of the weary lines there and the shadows about 
the eyes he had shaken his head mournfully. The years in 
London had taken from him what would never again come 
back—the sorrowless, elastic heart of youth. 

A day later and the sprig of heather has made its way once 
more to Scotland, travelling inside the worn pocket-book of 
its chance finder. More than once by the way he has looked 
that pocket-book through. One or two faded photographs, a 
few scraps of writing, an old invitation to a wedding, are all 
it contains; but each of these has its own memories, and 
sugges's its own wistful train of associations. Seven years 
have gone since the last of these memories was made, and now 
he is returning to take up the broken tink of the chain. How 
will he be received? The bit of moorland heather lies fresh 
and sweet beside the faded mementoes of old days. 

And now he hag turned. his back upon the railway, and, 
leaving his scanty belongings to follow, is threading the 
familiar field-paths and leafy lanes of the place he is once 
more faim to call home. Dusk is gathering about the 
fields,and a shadowy restfulness invests the corn stooks in the 
quiet places where the reapers have been at work during the 
day. All the air is full of the sweet country scents—red- 


. stalked queen o’ the meadow still flowering by the edge of the 


mill-lade, and stray tufts of large pink clover which have 
escvped the mowers. Every breath brings with it a memory ; 
and sweet as dew out of the gentle sky, under the familiar 
hedgerows of his boyhood, the peaceful atmosphere of the old 
life seems settling back upon his heart. 

But he has reached. the avenue gates—a quiet, moss-grown 
place under plane-trees In the bend of the road. And here, 
suddenly, dark as the foreboding shadow of disaster, come back 
to him the bitter thoughts of his heart at last passing the 
spot. ‘Trembling, he sits down by the wayside, and the whole 
scene lives again before him. His Teturn from the wedding 
of a friend, high-hearted with the buoyancy that belongs alone 
to youth—to youth quafling the champagne of social success. 
It was the last scene, though little he thought so then, 
of that old-time joyous life—the brilliance of the 
sunshine before eclipse. And how sudden the eclipse had 
been! ‘he blackness of an elder brother’s brows, and the 
cruel words—who could bear them before the servants and 
before that dearer one, even though the elder brother was the 
house’s master? Cruel words and ungenerous, however in- 
spired—* Pauper !” “ Penniless dependant!” Was it a wonder 
that he waited for no more, but fled—fied out into the darkness 
here, where even the trees seemed friends to him no longer, 
and the gates clashed harshly at his back with hostile jar? 
Then the years in the city, the long. embittered years ; the ill- 
success that was only to be expected of hands which had never 
been taught to work ; the want sometimes, and the weariness 
always. And now he has returned, a saddened man, sick at 


“heart with hope deferred, fearing to have to confess to himself 


that his has been a wasted life. Only, the years have brought a 
change of thonghts. Blood, after all, is thicker than water, 


and friendships are few in life. It is worth while to forgiye 
a great deal if only we may retain our friends. And so he has 
come back, if for no more than to shake hands and to go away 
again. What changes will he find? 

“Hi, there! Open that gate, will ye?” 

Startled thus abruptly from his thoughts, the lingerer not 
only opens the gate for it, but stops the doctor's carriage, ang 
greatly to the coachman’s surprise, steps inside, ; : 

“Tam glad you have come back,” says the old family 
physician, when explanations have been made and the 
brougham is whirling them swiftly up the avenue: “Your 
brother is dangerously ill.” 

A few minutes more and they are in the sick-chamber, con- 
sulting with the nurse in an undertone as to the patient's 
condition. All is still in the room, the lamp turned down and 
the curtain of the bed drawn to keep away the light. 

“Ts there nothing you can do, doctor? No stimulant”-—— 

The physician shakes his head—* Too late, my friend |” 

Here a sound comes from the couch—* Henry!” and, 
though the voice is weak and hardly audible, it has a tremulous, 
eager energy. : 

The newcomer turns quickly and approaches the bed. The 
patient is trying to sit up, and his haggard, worn face and 
anxious eyes are piteous to see. 

“Henry!” he repeats ; “my brother! Your coming, your 
forgiveness are the stimulants I want! And you have come 
back—you do forgive me, do you not? Ah! how often haye 
I repented that night, those bitter words—and sorely have I 
needed a friend. And,” this in a lower tone, “ she would not 
have me, after all. She has waited for you, Henry. here is 
nothing that is not yours—nothing I will not do”—— 

A curious look has come upon the grave doctor's face, 
The brothers have altogether forgotten him. Their arms are 
round each other, and a light is in their eyes that there is no 
mistaking. He turns to the nurse with a smile and a signi- 
ficant nod, and the two withdraw. Their ministrations will 
hardly be needed now. G.E.-T, 


The Duke of Cambridge inspected the troops at Woolwich 
on Sept. 7. and subsequently laid the memorial-stone of a 
Cottage Hospital for Woolwich and Plumstead. 

Sixteen steamers arrived at Liverpool during the week 
ending Sept. 7 with live stock and fresh meat from American 
and Canadian ports, the total arrivals being 5237 cattle, 555 
sheep, and 15,815 quarters of beef. 

Captain Wylie won the gold medal of the North Berwick 
Golf Club, which is the blue ribbon of the meeting.—lhe 
annual handicap for the Queen Victoria Jubilee Vase among 
the members of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club was 
concluded on Sept. 5 over the St. Andrews Links. ‘There were 
thirty-eight competitors. Mr. A. F. M‘Fee (scratch) won the 
final round, and secured the custody of the trophy for the year, 

The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to Mr. 
John W. Harvey, master of the Napier, of North Shields, in 
recognition of his kindness and humanity to the shipwrecked 
crew of the Domingo, of Sunderland, whom he rescued at sea 
on Noy. 27, 1888. The Board have also granted the following 
awards to the crew of the Napier’s life-boat, which rescued at 
great risk a portion of the crew of the Domingo: A silver 
gallantry medal to Thomas Potts, second mate, and a bronze 
gallantry medal and a sum of £2 each to John Welch, Olaf 
Bagge, Fred Boos, and James Smith, seamen. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Jan. 13, 1887) of the Right Hon. Georgiana 
Jane, Dowager Baroness Willoughby de Broke, late of Kineton 
House, in the county of Warwick, who died on March 7 last, 
was proved on Aug. 31 by the Right Hon. Henry, Baron 
Willoughby de Broke, and the Hon. and Rev, Walter Robert 
Verney, the sons, and the Hon. Mabel Verney, the daughter, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £29,090. The testatrix bequeaths £300 to her daughter 
Mabel, and gives to her son Lord Willoughby de Broke the 
option of purchasing certain furniture and effects at Kineton 
House. ‘The residue of her personal estate she leaves to her 
said son Walter Robert. 

The will (dated March 13, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
April 26, 1889), of Mr. George Whitley, formerly of No. 37, 
Fleet-street, and of No. 7. North-terrace, Camberwell, but late 
of Redhill, Surrey, who died on July 27 last, was proved on 
Aug. 27 by George Whitley and Charles Whitley, the sons, and 
Henry John Tilden, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £70,000. The testator leaves 
considerable legacies to his other children, and the rest and 
residue of his property to his son George. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Com- 
missariot of Ayrshire, of the trust disposition and settlement 
(dated July 16, 1866) and relative codicils (dated Dec. 6. 1878, 
and Nov. 5, 1884) of Captain William Fordyce Blair, R.N., of 
Blair, in the county of Ayr, who died on Dec. 11, 1888, granted 
to Frederick Gordon Blair, the son, James Manson McCosh, and 
Alexander Comrie, the accepting executors-nominate, has just 
been resealed in London, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Scotland amounting to upwards of £41,000. 


The will (dated May 23, 1885) of Mr. William Henry Fryer, 
late of Burghclere, near Newbury, Berks, who died on Aug. 2, 
at Swanage, was proved on Aug. 28 by the Rev. Norman 
Campbell, the uncle, and Cyril Mortimer Murray Rawlins, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £36,000. The testator beyneaths £1000 to his 
mother, Jessie Jane Fryer; £250 to Sam Wentworth ; £100 
each to his uncle Duncan Campbell and his executor Mr. 
Rawlins; and certain reversionary property to his half- 
brother and sister, Perey Spencer Fryer and Violet Guendoline 
Fryer. The residue of his property he leaves as to one-half 
to his aunt, Maria Louisa Campbell, and his uncle, the Rey. 
Norman Campbell ; and as to the other one-half, upon trust, 
for his grandmother, Maria Louisa Campbell, for life, and then 
to his last-named uncle and aunt. 

The will (dated May 20, 1884) of the Rev. William Strode 
Fowler, late of Northaw Lodge, Dyke-road, Brighton, who died 
on Aug. 2, was proved on Ang. 26° by the Rev. Josiah Norton, 
Nathaniel Bridges, and William Strode Fowler, the son, three 
of the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £24.000. The testator gives his plate to his wife, Mrs. 
Emma Fowler, for life, and then to his three children ; such 
of his books as she may select to his wife, 2nd the remainder 
to his said son; his household furniture. effects, horses and 
carriages, and £500 to his wife; a freehold house in Clifton- 
read, Brighton, to his wife absolutely ; three freehold houses 
in Dyke-road to his wife, for life, and then one each to his 
three children ; £5000 to his said son; £2500 to each of his 
two daughters, Emma Mary and Levine Merrick; £200 to 
each of his executors, Mr. Norton and Mr, Bridges; and 
legacies to his brother, wife's sister, and coachman. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 


for his wife, for life ; and at her death £5000, upon trust, for 
each of his two daughters, and the ultimate residue to his 
said son. 

The will (dated May 26, 1885) of Mr. Edward Borton, late 
of No. 43, Connaught-square, Paddington, and of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, who died on July 15, was proved on 
Aug. 29 by General Sir Arthur Borton, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., the 
brother, and sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £22,000. The testator bequeaths his gold 
watch and chain to his nephew, Charles Edward Borton ; an 
annuity of £250 to his sister, Harriet Loetitia Borton ; £200 
to his niece, Emily Borton ; £100 and 5s. per week. for life, to 
his faithful servant, Mary Tocock ; and £300 to his kind and 
attentive attendant, Matilda Littledale. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he gives to his said brother. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Sheriff- 
dom of Berwick, of the testament (dated April 3, 1886) of the 
Hon. Admiral Thomas Baillie. R.N., of Dryburgh Abbey, 
St. Boswells. in the county of Berwick, who died on July 31, 
at Kelso, granted to Lady Grisel Baillie, the sister, and 
executrix-nominate, was resealed in London on Aug. 20, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Scotland amount- 
ing to nearly £14,000. 

The will (dated April 18, 1888) of Christopher Francis 
Hutchinson, M.D., J.P., late of Bridlington, Yorkshire, who 
died on July 19 last, was proved on Aug. 31 by John Harris 
Hutchinson and Edward De Warren Hutchinson, M.D., the 
sons, the executors, the value of the personal estrte exceeding 
£12,000. The provisions of the will are wholly in favour of 
testator’s three children—John Harris, Alice Warren, and 
Edward De Warren Hutchinson. 


A huge vine at Haugsdorf, in Lower Austria, now nine 
years old, bears 2000 bunches of grapes. 

Rear-Admiral Tracey, who was second in command of a 
sjuadron in the Naval Mancenuvres, succeeds Admiral D'Arcy 
Irvine as second in command of the Channel Squadron. 

The finest and most perfect copy of the Portland Vase by 
Josiah Wedgwood, a marvel of ceramic art, was presented by him 
in 1789 to Dr. Erasmus Darwin, exactly one hundred years 
ago, and is now in the possession of his grandson, Mr. Reginald 
Darwin, J.P., of Buxton. 

The remains of General Paoli, the Corsican patriot, which 
were interred in St. Pancras Churchyard in 1807, have been 
exhumed, and consigned to a deputation from Corsica, to be 
taken to that island, where they are to be deposited in the 
private chapel of the house in which he was born. 

The thirty-first annual report of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy in Scotland shows that on Jan. 1 there were 11,954 
lunatics registered in Scotland, of whom 1893 were maintained 
from private sources, 10,004 from parochial rates, and fifty- 
seven by the State. The whole increase of registered lunatics 
during the year was 335, being ninety-four private and 241 
pauper patients. 

The annual congress of the British Pharmaceutical Society 
opened at Newcastle on Sept. 9, and on subsequent days papers 
were read on subjects appertaining to the science of chemistry. 
The president of the year is Mr. Charles Umney, of the firm 
of Wright, Layman, and Umney, for some years a member of 
the Board of Examiners of the society. he subject of his 
inaugural address was “The Maintenance of the Purity of 
Medicine.” 


— 


ART MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. M. H. Spielmann contributes to the current number of 
the Magazine of Art an amusing paper on the “ Kernoozerg 
Club,” whose very remarkable title gives to the uninitiated yo 
clue as to its purpose and use. It was formed in order to 
promote friendly intercourse between gentlemen collecting oy 
interested in the study of ancient arms and armour, who meet 
together at stated times to discuss and examine new acquisi- 
tions, and to witness the performances of those members who 
are practical experts in the artof fence. When discussing the 
subject of a title for the club one of its members related ay 
amusing blunder overheard by himself at a sale of armour at 
Christie’s. An artist's model had strolled in, and, on beine 
asked by an auctioneer his opinion on a certain piece, he 
replied, ‘’Taint no use asking me, Sir: as the Frenchman 
says, [’m no kernoozer.’ The story was received with acela. 
mation, and the title Kernoozers’ Club immediately adopted 
Mr. David Croal Thomson gives an interesting account, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of the life and work of the great French 
painter Jean Francois Millet; and Mr. J. E. Hodgson writes 
of summer holidays pleasant and unpleasant, and of the 
friends who shared them. <A reproduction of a beautiful and 
delicate pen-and-ink drawing by Miss Alexander, known to 
readers of Ruskin as “ Francesca,” forms the frontispiece to 
this number. 

The Art Journal continues its articles on Royal Palaces, 
and Hampton Court is the one selected this month, and is not 
the least interesting of Mr. Loftie’s series ; it is charmingly 
illustrated by Mr. Percy Robertson. Mr. J. Aldam Heaton 
contributes a paper on “ Beauty in Colour and Form” ; and 
Mr. Eustace Balfour an account of Haddington Abbey. 

Art and Literature contains a portrait of Herr Joachim, 
with a short monograph of the great violinist. A paper on 
Auber, one on the art of glassmaking, some account of Roman 
ruins in Algeria, with several other articles and illustrations, 
complete an unusually interesting number. 

The Scottish Art Review maintains its usual high standard 
of interest and excellence. Painting, music, architecture, 
literature, all have a place. A paper by Esmé Stuart on 
Millet’s pictures at the Paris Exhibition is appreciative and 
sympathetic. Mr. George J. Robinson, F.S.A., describes a 
mode of mural decoration effective and simple, little known 
though nearly four hundred years old. Mr. James Oliphant 
contributes an enthusiastic account of the Wagner Festival 
at Bayreuth, and Mr. William Renton’s paper on Baudelaire 
is most interesting. ‘This number is profusely illustrated, and 
contains graceful verses by Mr. Graham R. ‘Tomson, Mr. T. F. 
Macdonald, Mr. Ernest Radford, and Mr. Michael Field. 

We have received another number of Artistic Japan, 
a periodical which shows no tendency to fall away from the 
very high standard with which it started. 

Also the numbers for August and September of Our Cile- 
brities, containing photographs of H.I.M. the Shah of Persia, 
HLR.H. the Count of Paris, the Duke of Fife, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mrs. Fawcett, and Sir Henry Ponsonby, G.C.B. 


The Duke of Bedford has given a second donation of £200 
towards the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral. His 
Grace had previously subscribed £500. The underpinning of 
the entire nave and the repair of the west front are among 
the works yet to be taken in hand. <A Ladies’ Committee has 
been formed to raisea fund for the internal decoration, and the 
Duchess of Rutland has been asked to accept the presidency. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB'S 


SPOONS “FORKS 


ARE THE BEST FOR HARD WEAR. 


158, OXFORD-STREET, W., AND 18, POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


Manufactory : 


ROYAL PLATE ann CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


in Tea essence. 


have an interest, in which they invite the British public to share. 
it their business to secure this class of Tea for their customers, and they can 
confidently say that One Pound will- yield more genuine Tea extract than twice the 
quantity of inferior Tea; not only twice the quantity, but twice the quality. 


COOPER COOPER & C0,, LONDON & BRIGHTON. 
Chief Office: 50, 


Samples and Price-List post-free on application. 


GOLD MINES. 


The number of ounces of pure metal which can be obtained from a ton of ore is the 
only true criterion of the value of a gold-mine. 
ounces to the ton, others from eight to ten ounces. 
coveted, but the gold—the pure gold—the refuse is worthless. 
and tons of rubbish are yearly imported ; but no real Tea extract can be got from it. 
Again, much fine Tea is imported, composed of young and vigorous leaves, abounding 
It is in these last that 


Some mines yield two or three 
It is not the rubbish that is 
So with Tea. Tons 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


They have made 


KING WILLIAM-STREET, EC. 


CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. 


DETECTION 


FAULKNER’ 


New Lriiy Broocu, 12s. 6d., 
Pearls and Diamonds. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 
ENOWWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


_ These Magnificent Stones ate set 
in GOLD HALL-MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
men; detection impossible ; and I 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
lianey and lustre sre most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
the Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heit. All 
stones set by diamond-setters, aud 
peautifully finished. 


POT-POURRI JAR, 


Specially Manufactured for STONIER & CO., 


WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This preparation is made from the petals of Wild 
Roses which grow luxuriantly in Maine, U,S,A., during 
the month of June. 
mixture of Oriental Perfumes imported expressly for 
this purpose, produce a Pot-Pourri which will remain 
fragrant for years. 

May be obtained of all the leading Glass and China 
Dealers in the Unired Kingdom, or of STONIER & CO., 
Liverpool, 2s, 6d. per Box, carriage free. 


These, combined with a choice 


“THE STUART” 


PL, 83, sai 7 ry the 
se Single-stone Earrings, from 10s, 
oe 8s. per pair; Sonrf Pins, Shirt Stude, WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO. 
Smatier, Pendants, Necklets, &c., 30s. to £20. = 5 
12s, Pair. 53.6d.. Much worn for Court and other se Beane iy Goloured 
Goup. occasions. Testimonials from all Height rl hi ane Go on and ont Gilt i , 
parts of the World. These stones eight, alt pray. Galt. owers, None genuine without bearing 
ore Salt eure gots aia wre No.1 ism 2000 49.00 £00 0 2315 0 Sandu 
heen awarded Three Prize Medals “THE STUART.” shige o ” a # ¥ Sh up o = os 8 £3 3 i , 
from the Great Exhibitions. . i * 330-6 £2.60 £8100 #110 0 


. 


The Public are earnestly mvited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
Lion now ON VLEW. whichastonishes 
ail Visitors. Catalogues post-f-ee. 


Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Remittance. 


_ STONIER & CO., Glass and China Dealers, 78, LORD-STREET. LIVERPOOL _ 


rice, 2 are only to he obtained 
he Sore IMPORTER and [) 
; i 
_ ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


- Established 1800. ‘ s 
Two Doors from Burlington-street. | 24 in a Tin. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


VERKADE’S GENUINE DUTCH RUSKS. 


Specialty for Breakfast, Lunch, Dessert, and Picnics. 
Manufactory: Zaandam (Holland), London Opice: 7, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, EC. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, DUTCH SECTIOW. 
H 


SEPT. 14. 1889 - 


NEW MUSIC. 


LEAR. .and OO. S. LPs T, 


NEW SONG 3. post-free. 


M ETZ 
; JUST PUBLISHED, 


OVE'S GUIDING STAR. 
New Waltz Sone, 

Sung by NIKITA é 

At Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concerts, Covent-Garden, 


A SONG OF THE SEA. 
Lady ARTHUR HILL, 
In Three Keys, F, G, and A. 


ED edna GORDON. Lawrence Kellie. 
Words by F. BE. Weatherly. 

Sung with Enormous Suecess hy Madame Belle 
Cole, Madame Osborne Williains, Madame Schiiiter, 
Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss Marie Curran, Miss Dorothy 
Hanbury, Madame Madeline Hardy, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, and hy the Composer. 

In Four Keys, D, Bi flat, F (compass D to F), and G. 


Re Mrs. Brunning Maddison. 
Sung with great success hy Mr. Lawrence Kellie, 
In Three Keys, E, F (compass C to F), and G. 
“Mrs. Brunning Maddison’s setting of Swin- 
burne's song ‘Rococo! is atriumph, being original, 
musicianly, effective, and tender."—Truth. 


A CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. 


Suny with great suecess by Miss Liza Lehmann 
ap the Monday Popuku Concerts. In Two Keys, 
PD (compass A to F sharp) and &. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON. 
EMORIES. Caroline Lowthian. 


Played with great success hy Mr, Liddell at all his 
engagements. 


ETZLER and CO., 
: Sole Importers of the Celebrated 


M. Le Roy. 


L 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS, 


Supplied to ‘ 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN 
Her Imperial < 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
and to churches, chapels, and schools throughout the 
United Kingdom, &e. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Prices from £8 to £400, 

May be had on the Turee Years’ Hire-Purchase System. 
Liberal Discount for a 

New Illustrated List p 


ee. 


and HAMLIN PIANOS, 


MAS" 
THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL, 


THE NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODEL, 
Improved method of stringing, 


USTEL HARMONIUMS. 
With Metaphone and Celesta, £250, 
With Prolongement, £400, 
The finest Harmonium manufactured, 
List, with full description, post- free, 


Ronse PIANOFORTES. 


The New Upright Model, 
The New Boudoir Grand, 
The New Upright Grand. 


ETZLER and CO.S PIANOFORTES. 


New Models fitted with Metzler and Co.'s Patent 
Organo-Piano Attachment. 


Tilustrated Catalogue post-free. 
VIOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical Boxes, 


Orzuinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Stringed Instruments, Brass Instru- 
ments. Fittings of Every Description. 


METZLER and CO./S CATALOGUES, 
POST-FREE. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GRBAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


M 


Jj ORN BBINSMEAD and Gons’ 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 


combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with 
Prices from Forty Guineas upwards. 
£ ig 
desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
27, 


the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
46 
£28. 


Horizontal Grand. 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
27, Baker-street, Portinan-sqnuare, London, W. 


The New Iron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 
7 octaves, with every improvement. One oft 
the best pianos ever made. Drawings free, 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 


Trichord PIANO, drawing-room model, repeti- 
tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 
Ipnlian walnut: wood case, elaborately carved 
and fretwork front and cabriole truss legs. 
Drawings post-free. Packed free, and forwarded. 
HOMAS OBTZMANN and_CO., 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free, 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


£305. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


MORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs, Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years! 
System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Gash, Lists free. 
104and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.C. 


{RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD,. of 
18, Great Marlborough-street. London,and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu. 
ficture, For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


[pRARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, 
50 guineas, . 

OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


from 


OHN BROADWOOD al SONS, 
33. Great Pulteney-street, London, W. G 
GOLD MBDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1889, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


MALLWOOD’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of all. 
Smallwood’s Tutor Ts the Best of ali. 
Smallwood's Tutor Ts the Best of all. 

2s. 6d, net.—FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


J 


[THE CHOROLISTHA.—The new Round 
L Dance. Invented hy EDWARD SCOTT, The Music of 
this suecessful novelty, with full description of the Dance by 
the Author, ig now published. us. 6d, net. 
FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, 


JgsteY ORGANS. Over 214,000 Sold. 
d Vurivalled in Tone, Best in Quality, 
Reantifnl in Model and Finish, 
To be had of all the pfincipal Musical Instrument Dealers. 


ister ORGAN COMPANY 


HODGE and ESSEX), 
nick maine place: Oxford-street, W. 
The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in the World. 


w. 


pstey ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 23. 6d. net. ; post-free, 2s, 104d. 


T° LADIES._SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 


al rr: reductt d post-free. All New Songs, Pieces, 
sah wey Publisiers,” New copies, pee le Prices. ve as 
ence 4d., Gil., Sd. talogues sent gral -free.—J. W. 
Morrarr, 280, Caledonian-road, London, N. Hstablished 1827. 


THE 


OO Nh. GA Ri ee On 


Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of sumer resort 
in England. 

Momico is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts 
Venetian Fetes, &c. ; 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
tho beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco oceupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions,and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most_frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo Sl & perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only. thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


ice. 
UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


L Tacernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 

THAuSeR FRERES, Proprietors, 


MILAN. — Hotel de Rome. Admirably 


situated on the Corso, full south, close to Duomo, Scala, 
and Galleries. Warmly recommended to English travellers, 
for its comfort and moderate charges, 
BORELLA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


OUR in the MEDITERRANEAN.—The 


4 Orient Company will dispatch their large full-powered 
steam-ship Chimborazo, 3847 tons register, 3000-horse power, 
from London on Sept. 25 for a thirty-eizht days’ ernise, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Nice, Malaga, Cadiz. The Chimborazo is fitted with the 
electric light, hot and cold baths, &e. Cuisine of the highest 
order, Managers—F. Green and Co. ; and ANDERS 
ANpERSON and Co., Fenchureh-avenue, London, le 
terms and further particulars apply to the latter 
West-lnd agents, GRINDLAY and ( 5, Parliament-st.. 


Wy 
FIVE BAW ON =e ES: 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE.” 


“pra. By GEORGINA M. CRAIK 
(Mrs. May). In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY, 
AN IRISH COUSIN. By GEILLES 


HERRING and MARTIN ROSS. In 2 yols., crown 8yo, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * WORTH 
WAITING FOR.” 

[THE SCOTTS OF BESTMINSTER. By 
J. MASTERMAN. In3 vols., crown 8yvo. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MDLLE, DE MERSAC.” 

M ISS SHAFTO. By W. E. NORRIS. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUNTESS IRENE.” 
OBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. By 

J. FOGERTY, In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
RicHarpd BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street, 
Now reads, 6s. ; 30 copies on large paper, 
uniform with “ Flower Pieccs,” 


IFE AND PHANTASY (Poems). 
4 _ By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
Witha Frontispiece hy Sir Johy E. Millais, Bart., R.A.; and a 
Design by Arthur Hughes, 
Also a SONG with MUSIO, 
London : REEVES and TURNER, 196, Strand. 


QTAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should 


read a hook by a gentleman who cured himself after 
suffering nearly forty yeurs. Post-free for 13 stamps from 
Mr. B. BEASLEY, Sherwood, Willesden-lane, Brondeshury, 
London; or | 
Mall Green (near Birmingham). 


Revised Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free. 


H{OMEoPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully, and pre- 
scribes for General Diseases. London: JAMES Erps and Co., 
48, Threadneedle-street ; und 170, Piccadilly, 


THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTDH isthe original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, Epiror, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


M ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 

Full information on this subject may be found in the 

publications of the 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 

A list_of pamphlets (4d, each and upwards) will be sent free 
on application to the Secretary, G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 1, King- 
street, Westminster. S.W. 


-[)ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 


ONGANS.—Ahbsolute Sale. 50 per cent discount. Ten 
years’ warranty, Easy terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas. &c. 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7,40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
Ameridan Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three cher if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
Ulustrations. and particulars post-free—T, D'ALMAINE, and 
CO. (Wstablished 104 Years), 9, Finsbury-pavement, London, 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 
Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
QOMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d, PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates encraved in medimvaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
18-carat. from 42s,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.0. 


" 
ULLETON’S GUINEA ROX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie. Wedding 
and Invitation. Cards. eard-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Ogrds, Ys, 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane}, London, W.C. 


Brown «& pouson's (oBN FuouR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


BROWN & PoLson'’s CoBN FuoUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & PoLson's ((OBN FrLouR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


BROWN & Ppouson’s (OREN Lock 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Brown & Porson’s (ORN Fruour 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


FARM PUPILS.—Gentlemen are Received 


on the Farm of the Av lesions Dairy Company (Limited), 
Horsham, Sussex; 1400 acres arable and pasture ; 400 head of 
cattle. For terms and particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Aylesbury Dairy Company (in London), St. Petersburgh-place, 
Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex. 


ABBEY, WILLIS and CO., Wine Merchants. 


Moderate priced wines for use as beveragze—Carlowitz, 
Jis.; Médoc, Izs.; Port, 18s.; Natural Sherry, 22s. per dozen, 
Assorted bin casts as samples. Periodical list of wines on 
sile will Le sent on application to 32,Great Tower-street, E.C. 


N OTICE.W—When furnishing send for 
ALFRED B. PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 
LOGUE, It ay aS useful apr e Cla cones and 
ax neludes nine estimates, ost-Tree, 
practical—ang iewdeate-hill, (Established 1760.) 


Class 6,35 guineas, 


| 
| 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants. 
APLE and CO."S BED - ROOM SUITES 


are manufactured from timber which they have them- 
selves imported and stacked in their yards till Shorouahly 
dry and well seasoned, The soundness of the woods, as weil 
as the workmanship, can thus be ensured.—MAPLE and CO. 
Timber Dnporters and Manufacturers. Trade supplied, { 


MAPLE and CO. Inexpensive BED-ROOM 
: SUITES, for smaller and secondary rooms. The variety 
is most extensive, comprising suites very prettily paintedand 
decorated in artistic colourings,as wellas many others in hard 
polished woods. Prices range from £3 103. to £10 10s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
BED-R0OM SUITES. — For suites at a 


moderate price, ash and walnut are particularly recom- 
mended, as they are not only pretty and fashionable woods. 
hut also very durable, and well adapted to stand the test of 
daily use ina variable climate, 


APLE and CO.—Medium price BED- 
ROOM SUITES, ranging from 10 to 35 guineas. These 
grades, in which Maple and Co. are able to offer exceptions] 
value, cones well-made suites in walnut, ash, satin walnut, 
light and dark oak,and other woods, 2s well as in pain and 
decorated enamel. Many of the suites have quaint and 


original arrangements of cupboards and shelves, affording | 


artistic effects much liked. 


BEDSTEADS From 8s. 9d. 
BEDSTEADS to 65 guineas. 
APLE and CO. have seldom less than 


Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 
600 various patterns, In sizes from 2ft. Gin, to 5'ft. 6in. wide, 
ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, if 
desired, The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
atone caene only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided, 


APLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON 


BEDSTEADS, fitted with bedding complete, in show- 
rooms to select from. Strong iron hedsteads from 8s, 6d. to 
10 guineas; brass hedsteads from 70s, to 40 guineas; 10,000 
in stock.—Tottenham-court-road, London ; and Pais. 


Two NOVELTIES for 1889. 
(CARPETS WOVEN in SQUARES. 
ARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS. 


MAPLE and CO. have much pleasure in introducing 
two novelties in Square Carpets, in which the appearance and 
durability of the fabric is greatly improved, while the cost is 
considerably lessened. BRUSSELS and WILTON SQUARE 
CARPETS have hitherto heen made by the different widths 
being sewn together, and then a horder being added, This 
has occasioned a nuinber of joins, besides great waste in 
matching. 


EAMING and ALL WASTE AVOIDED. 
7 By the new looms this waste is obviated, and the Carpets 
will wear better, as the ridges at the seams will he dispensed 
with. By one of the new looms earpets can be woven any 


ordinary length and 12 ft. wide without seam, thus introducing | 


a new era in carpet weaving. 


PARQUET WILTON CARPETS. 
PARQUET BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Purchasers of these new carpets will not only have the 
advantage of enhanced effect and increased durability ; but 
the waste in “matching” being avoided, theexact quantity ot 
material paid for will be found in the carpet, and can be 
measured up on the floor. 


APLE and CO. are now showing these 
New Productions in a great variety of designs aud 
colourings, in different sizes, and strongly recommend them 
to the notice of their patrons and friends who are about buy- 
ing carpets—MAPLE and CO., Warehouse for Carpets of 
English Manufacture, 


MAPLE & CO. 


[NEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES. 
RTISTIC FURNITURE, | substantially 


made, but quite inexpensive. In arranging for their 
new productions, Maple and Co. have studied especially to 
meet the requirements of those who, while desiring to furnish 
in good taste, do not wish to incur great expense, 


PDE1NG-R0oM FURNITURE. 
NEXPENSIVE SUITES, 


MAPLE and CO,S Dining-room Furniture, even in the 
least costly grades, will be found well made and finished, and 
of a most substantial character. Strongly-made suites, with 
comfortable elbow-chairs, in leather, from 8 guineas. An 
immense variety always on show, ready for immediate 
delivery. 


DRAWIN G-ROOM FURNITURE. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 


The assortment of Drawing-room Furniture comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed Easy Chairs, at from 24s, 
each ; Couches, at from 50s.; pretty Occasional Chairs, Tables, 
Overmantels, Cabinets und Writing Tables, all at most 
moderate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry, velvet, 
Mogadore cloth, and silks, at from 10 guineas upwards. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers. 
D24WING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


APLE and CO.— DRAWING - ROOM 
FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room and Boudoir afford 
greater scope than any other parts of the home for the exer- 
cise of individual taste and preference, and in furnishing 
them it is essential that the harmony of style, texture, and 
colouring should be unbroken, These rooms, in fact, are 
aie to the refinement and good taste of the lady of the 
1oUse. 


NEW DESIGNS in CRETONNES. 
RETONNES.—The New Cretonnes exhibit 


unique effects in imitation of old Florentine cnt velvets 


while others are reproductions of Indian, Egy ptian, and 
Moorish, as well as Louis XIV. and LOUIS XVI. designs, 


invaluable for wall decorations, draperies, or eurtains.— 
MAPLE and CO,, London and Paris. 


(jOMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
[JSEFUL PRESENTS. 
MAPLE and CO. invite an Inspection of 


their magnificent Collection of Ornamental and Useful 
Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Complimentary 


Presents, which will be found to be the best and most com- 
plete in London. 


MAPLE and CO.—PICTURES, OIL 

PAINTINGS, and WATER COLOURS, by rising 
artists; also Etchings, Engravings, and Photogravures, 
Statuary, modern and from the antique, by celebrated Italian 
sculptors. A magnificent collection on view. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION, 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
UNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of manufactured GOODS ready for immediate 
delivery. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a 
system established fifty years.—-MAPLE and CO,, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and Paris. Catalogues free. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&ec., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods aré packed on the premises by experienced packers : 
very posential when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a contury. 


)AFLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 


Appointment to her Majesty_the Queen. The repu- 
tation ot halt a century. Factories : Beaumont-place, Euston- 


‘oad; Southampton-huildings ; Liverpool-road ;_ Park-street 
Tslmeton vee < Pottenham-court-road, London; Paris, 
Smyrna, Ruenos Ayres. 


| clas: 
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RIGHTON.—Cheap First Class Day 


Tickets.—London to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullu an Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
Bvery Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium snd Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 104. n,and 1215 pm. Fare 10s, 


Tha r 

ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
AND EASTBOURNE. —Every Weekday Cheap Fast 
Trains from Victoria 8.10 a.m, and 9.50a.m., London Bridge 8.5 
a.m, and 955 a.m., New-cross 810 a.m. and 10 a.m,, East Croy- 
don 10.25 a.m., Kensington (Addison-road) 9.55 aan,. calling at 

Clapham Junction. Returning by any train same day only, 
Every Sunday Special Fast Trains from London Bridge 
9.25 a.m., New-cross 9.30 a.m., Victoria 9.25 s.m,, Kensington 
(Addison-road) 9.10 a.m., Clapham Junetion 9.30 a.m.. and East 
pans 50am. Returning by certain Evening Trains same 
day only. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 108. 6d., and 68. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — EVERY 
WEEKDAY CHEAP FAST TRAINS ly the New Direct 
Route from Vict 9.30 am. Kensington (Addison-road) 
10 am., calling at ‘hain Junction; from Lendon Bridge 
illing at East Croydon. Returning by any train 


same day. 
EVERY SUNDAY,—CHEAP RETURN TICKETS hy all 


Trains from Victoria, Clapham Junetion, London Bridge, 
New-cross, Forest Hill, Norwood Junction, and Kast Croydon, 
Returning by any Train same day. 

Special Day Return Tickets, 10s 


7s., 34, Gd. 


JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS, 
Special Express Day Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1 & 2 Class), ) Paris to London  & 
Victoria dep. a.m.) Paris... 
London Brid 7 9 an. | London Bridge 

Paris arr, 6.30p.n. | Victoria 


lase), 


de 
arr, 


_ Improved Express Night Service, Weekday 8 and Sundays, 
London to Paris (1. 2,3 ( )., Paris to London a. 2, 
2 ; dep. |_ —— 
Victoria (West-End) 8.50 p.m. 
Londyn Bridge (City) 9 p.n.| arr. 
arr, London Bridge (City) 7.40 aan, 
Lazare) 8&0 a.m.) Victorin (West-Mnd) 7 


Clas: ), 
dep. 
8.50 pum, 


Paris (St. Lazare) 


Paris (St. 


Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe, 


ARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
Cheap Fourteen-Day Excursions from Victoria and 
London Bridge by the above Service every Saturday Evening. 

Return Fares: First Class, 30s. 3d.; Second Class, 30s, 3d. ; 
Third Class, 238. 3d, 

Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday 
from all other principal Stations on the London, Brighton,and 
South Coast Railway, by all Ordinary Trains tu Newhaven, in 
time to connect with the above Service. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS see 'Timebooks, 
Tourists’ Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained 
at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the 
following Branel OMces, where Tickets may also he ol- 
tained :—West-Hnd General Ofices, Regent-cireus, Pi 
dilly, and 8, Grand Hotel-buildings, Trefalgar-square; May 
, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Ludgate-circus; and Gaze's 
» 142, Strand. 
(By Order) 


A, SARL, Secretary and General Manager, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 

An ACCELERATEDand IMPROVEDSERVICE of FAST 
TRAINS is nowrunning to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Crome 
Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felix- 
stowe, Southwold, and Hunstanton. 

TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATURDAY 
to TUBSDAY TICKETS are issued by all Trains, 

CHEAP DAY TRIPStothe SEASIDE. CLACTON-ON-SEA, 
WALTON-ON-NAZE, DOVERCOURT, and HARWICH.—From 
Liverpool-street at 9.10 a.m. on Sundays, 8.25 a.m, on Mondays 
(Fare ats class,4s.), and on other days af 7.8 a.m. (Fare, 3ri 


For full particulars see bills. 
London, August, 1889. WILLIAM Bint, General Manager. 


T HOME and ABROAD.—-Accidents of all 

kinds insured against by the RATLWAY PASSENGERS' 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, Hon, Evelyn 
Ashley, Chairman, Annual Income, £248,000, Compensation 
already paid, £2,500,000, Moderate Premiums, favourable con- 
ditions, new concessions. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of 
Claims, West-End Office: 8,Grand Hotel-Buildings, W.0, Head 
Office, 64,Cornhill, E.C.—W1ntiam J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CG rocoLuat 


the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


MENIER in }$1b. and } Ib. 
PACKETS, 


(SHOCOLAT 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 

. 


MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 


Paris, 
Tondon, 
New York, 


fe eto mes 


({HOcoLAT MENIER, 


Sold Everywhere. 


GHIETS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“The most Perfect Fitting Made.”"— 
Observer, 


GQHIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SIIRTS. 
Special to measure, 
30s., 40s., 45s,, the half-dozen, 


JHIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Illustrated Self-Measure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 


7}GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
that never shrink in washing, notif washed 100 titres. 
Elastic. soft as silk, 8s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 13s. 6d., carriage free. 
Write for Patterns and Self-Measure to 
Kh. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


)GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 
4 VESTS, winter weight, 32 to 48 in. chest; Pants te 
match, 82 to 52 waist, Vests, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d, each; Pants, 
5s, Od. to as. 6d. ; Half-Hose, 5s. 6”.,7s.6d.,98 6d. the half-dozen, 
Self-Measure and Patterns free from the Sle Makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


((0cKLE'’s 


ANTIBILIOUS 


puts. 


PILLS. 
YOR LIVER. 


(JoCcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


((OCKLE'S 


(HOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


(O0sLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

4 FOR HEARTBURN. 

MpAxLon’s CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared hy an 

experienced Chemist.and constantly prescribed by the wort 

enunnent Ski Joctors. Post-free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 


stamps. MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street. London, W. 


HoLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct. lI disorders of the 
stomach, Mane; s, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 
ed in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


liver. 
rivall 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Everybody is out of town now: even the members of Parlia- 
ment who have bravely held to their posts to the last are 
at length released. To hear the English talked all over Switzer- 
land. one might suppose that Parliament and the Church and 
Society at large had emigrated to the land of glistening lakes 
and glorious peaks. Up here at the Riffelalp especially, 
where Herr Seiler’s beautiful hotel is crowded to its fullest 
extent without intermission, there seems to be nothing talked 
but English. 

Among the visitors whom we have met at this Alpine 
station, the most illustrious have been the Queen of Italy and 
the Primate of all England. The Queen, who has the reputa- 
tion of being the best-dressed woman in Europe, bore out that 
fame by wearing a perfectly sensible mountain costume. It 
consisted of a scanty skirt, short enough to show the feet and 
ankles covered by gaiters and thick boots, and a Norfolk 
bodice of grey tweed, worn with a very broad-brimmed grey 
felt hat, trimmed with white ribbon. It is quite sad to see 
some women climbing in tight-fitting bodices, with skirts that 
they have to hold up all the time. The absence of weight 
and of inconvenience counts for much in the hard exertion 
of climbing, even from Zermatt to the Riffelalp Hotel, and 
thence to the Gorner Grat. Each of these expeditions is 
about three hours’ steady tciling up hill, without the relief of 
a bit of level ground all the way. ‘This is child's play to real 
mountaineering, of coarse; but it is a sufficiently serious 
undertaking to women used to living in town, and to no 
harder exercise than an honr’s tennis or a couple of miles’ 
walking along a street. Tight stays and long or draped skirts 
are handicaps which are severely felt ; and as suitability in 
dress is the foundation of real charm, it follows that the 
women in foulards, dainty prints, or closely fitting tailor 
frocks look badly dressed, while such dresses as that of Queen 
Margherita are charming in their ease and neatness. 

From the Riffelalp Hotel the view of the Matterhorn and 
several other snow-clad peaks is very interesting. But the 
Gorner Grat, a rocky peak three hours’ higher up, affords 

robably the most magnificent view of snow-fields and glaciers 
‘Phat can be had with easy climbing. It is a fairly hard pull 
up, but there is a road all the way ; it is even possible to ride 
on a mule, if one likes that mode of progressing up a steep 
path; so that there is hardly any danger and comparatively 
little trouble in getting there. Yet around and beneath us 
from that point of view stretch some of the most magnificent 
of the Alpine glaciers, and a whole circle of frowning peaks, 
with their heads wrapped in the white mantle that King 
Winter gives them, and that they will not put off for all 
the warm entreaties of Lady Summer. The brilliant shining 
whiteness of a field of Alpine snow cannot-be imagined. It is 
like no other whiteness that the human eye ever sees ; so pure, 
so calm, so brilliant of sheen beneath the vivid sun’s rays. 
Queen Margherita went to the Gorner Grat, accompanied by a 
small posse of English from the hotel—an attention which 
she acknowledged, when about to drink some wine after 
reaching the Gorner Grat, by raising her glass and saying in a 
loud voice, in our own tongue, “I drink to the English 
nation!” She also ascended the Breithorn, but was carried 
in a chair a good part of the distance. 

One of the strangest cat stories that I have ever heard 
appertains to a little black-and-white kitten that is now at the 
Riffelberg Hotel, which is an hour higher than the Riffelalp. 
A gentleman (whom I met at the hotel), accompanied by a 
very well-known guide, Alois Burgener, made the ascent of 
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the Weissthor from Macugnaga, on Aug. 29. On a peak 
3000 ft. high, over two hours’ solitary journey up the 
mountain from any human habitation, they found this kitten. 
She suddenly appeared before them, coming from the shelter 
of a block of stone. They stopped and gave her some meat, 
and when they went on she followed them, as though aware 
that her only hope of salvation was in this human company. 
When they came to wet snow she mewed piteously, but perse- 
vered after a few words of encouragement. So she climbed 
steadily up with the men for four hours more. On the summit 
of the Weissthor they fed her again when they took their own 
refreshment ; and then the guide found room for her in his 
sac, and carried her down the steep descent to the Riffelberg. 
Tow poor pussy ever came to start on that wild journey is a 
mystery. It is strange, too, that she should have perceived 
the necessity of following the men, no matter where or 
for how. long. She is a funny, wild-looking kitten, with 
two white legs on one side and two black ones on the other, 
and of a restless disposition that prevents her keeping still for 
many minutes. One moment she is looking out of the window 
keenly, as though debating which mountain she will go up 
next; another ingtant she is on the table studying my pen. 
She has an active, enterprising soul, clearly. But what was 
she thinking of when she started on that nine-hours journey 
over the Weissthor, I wonder? 

An interesting little item in this cat’s story is that Mrs. 
Benson, the Archbishop's wife, offered toadopt her and carry her 
to England, rather than that she should be killed. Mrs. Benson 
said that she certainly did not want the trouble of carrying a 
cat about, but she would undertake it unless the manageress 
of the hotel would promise that the adventurous pussy should 
have a comfortable home there permanently. 

There are many accidents occurring daily in this entranc- 
ing country that never reach the public ear. To-day itis a 
young man who had his fingers frozen inside his calf gloves 
in going over Lyskamm, and will be obliged to have two 
of them cut off. Again, it is a man who has broken a leg, 
and has lain wearily fora month in the hotel. Very often, 
however, the accident is the result’ of some stupidity on the 
part of the sufferer. We saw a lamentable accident occur, 
which may serve as an illustration. A young woman had 
got on a mule’s back to descend the mountain ; the porter 
had left the animal’s head fora moment; the rider had not 
even hold of the reins, and she chose that identical instant 
suddenly to flash up a large white umbrella. Naturally, the 
animal was frightened : nobody who knows anything about 
horses would dart a white object rapidly before the eyes of 
one without even holding the reins to control the animal. So 
the mule reared, and the girl was thrown and dragged round 
by the plunging creature, and passed, in one sad moment, from 
a picture of bright health and happiness—for one is so happy 
on the mountains !—to the condition of a shocked and suffer- 
ing invalid. It was very sad to see; but the intrepidity with 
which people who cannot ride will mount and endeavour to be 
at their ease on these rather obstinate and foolish mules, in 
which the excitability of the horse and the selfish stupidity of 
the donkey are combined, deserves another name than courage. 

Another American girl has carried off an English husband 
of position. Miss Jennie Chamberlain, who has been one of 
the “fashionable beauties” ever since she attracted the atten- 
tion of the Prince of Wales at Homburg some five years ago, 
has married Mr. E. Naylor Leyland. ‘The bridegroom is in the 
2nd Life Guards, and his parents have one of the most magni- 
ficent houses in London. It is a fine building, with windows 
looking into the park, at Albert Gate, and it is furnished with 


— = 


a magnificence that puts to shame the older splendour of the 
triditional “great houses” of town. Miss Chamberlain is 
very handsome, but yet more fascinating. Her figure is some- 
thing like that of the Princess of Wales, but her complexion 
is more brunette. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


A PYROYECHNIC FESTIVAL. 


No wonder the Shah remarked to the Prince of Wales that the 
splendid display of fireworks given in his honour at the 
Crystal Palace was the finest sight he had witnessed in England. 
The firm of Messrs. C. and 'T. Brock, of which Mr. Arthur 
Brock is now the guiding spirit, has gained a world-wide 
reputation for the brilliancy and magnificence of its pyro- 
technic exhibitions. India and Australia, Portugal and the 
United States, have, in common with the United Kingdom, 
acknowledged Messrs. Brock to be past masters of their craft, 
which they have, indeed. developed into a fine art since they 
started their series of annual displays twenty-five years ago, 
That this tribute is but due to Messrs. Brock will be acknow- 
ledged by all who had the pleasure of seeing the superb 
pyrotechnic exhibition organised by them in the pretty 
grounds of the Crystal Palace on Sept. 5. There was one long 
round of entertainments during the day, proving what a fund 
of amusement may now be obtained at the Crystal Palace, 
In addition to the standing attractions of the palace, a divert- 
ing variety show, and the music of the best military bands, 
there was a bright exhibition of Brock’s “ daylight fireworks,” 
afresh feature of which was the distribution from aloft of 
ever so many yards of coloured ribbons and a leaflet called the 
Empyrean Advertiser. When the tasteful illumination of the 
Rosery and Pleasure-Gardens had been admired, and Mr. Oscar 
Barrett's fairylike terpsichorean spectacle of “A Golden Dream” 
had given new delight in the open-air theatre, the public flocked 
to the terraces to view the crowning firework festival. There 
were no less than 63,894 persons. One of the grandest sights 
of all was to see the huge, dense masses of people illuminated 
by the great magnesium star, which made the night light as 
day. This radiant novelty was a veritable triumph for Messrs. 
Brock, and gave much pleasure. Similarly successful were the 
funny fiery boxers, the fiery Léotard on the flaming trapeze, the 
fiery fighting-cocks, the whistling rockets (suggestive of a flight 
of gulls), the special aérial festoons of jewels, the floating 
silver crescents (another extremely beautiful new effect), the 
lustrous sheaves of silver and golden grain, the Niagara of 
fire, and the gorgeous set-piece of the Magic Garden, and the 
grand finale, which might have been designated “ Atlas 
juggling with Rockets and Roman Candles.” Well may such 
unrivalled firework displays as Messrs. Brock make each 
Thursday night in autumn be supremely popular at the Crystal 
Palace! The lawns and flower-beds here, equally with the 
noble old trees, are an unfailing source of delight. 

Noted for the excellence of its flower-shows, the Crystal 
Palace fitly celebrated the centenary of the dahlia by a truly 
grand exhibition of this gay flower, some of the most beautiful 
blooms being forthcoming from Messrs. Ware, Tottenham ; 
from Mr. Charles Turner, Messrs. Keynes Williams, of Salis- 
bury ; and Mr. H. Glasscock. of Bishops Stortford. There was 
also a fine show of fruit on the oceasion. It is pleasing to find 
the Crystal Palace maintaining its reputation, under the 
management of Mr. Henshaw Russell. 


Her Majesty’s composite sloop Blanche was successfully 
launched from Pembroke Dockyard on Sept. 6, this being the 
fifth launch from the dockyard during the present year. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON’S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


“This famous house—long established—is unrivalled by any 
other in London or Paris for select style, endless variety, and 
for the remarkable beauty and novelty of its goods, 
important feature in its working is its strictly moderate 
charges, for which it scarcely has an equal.”—Vide Press. 


A most 


SSS 


Z 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
trayel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London. 


NOTICE.—Travelling expenses are not charged, however 
distant the residence may be. 


Address Telegrams and Letters to 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


PETER ROBINSON 


( MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


WHERE TO BUY 
sDress Fabries 


FOR SEASIDE and TRAVELLING WEAR, 


In the Highest Class of English Dress Materials of the most Exquisite description, manufactured by Hy. PRASE & Co.'s 
Successors, at their Mills, Darlington, and sold direct to the public ABSOLUTELY AT FIRST HAND AND AT FIRST COST. 


ONE THOUSAND PATTERNS SENT FREE 


Flannels, Serges, Tennis Cloths, Zephyrs, 
Skirtings, SeCoy (ial 
GOLD MEDAL MERINOS, CASHMERES, 
and DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES. 


Double Yarns, woven both ways of the cloth absolutely Indestructible—Wind 

and Storm Proof, Rain Proof, Salt-Water roof, 

ty wed length is cut,and if not approved will be exchanged within Seven 
All P: e Free to an 

aterford, an 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 


SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


days. areels are delivered Carr 
Britain, and to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 


on approval to any Address, 
amongst which are included 


~Dust Proof. 


Railway Station in Great 


Limerick. 
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FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Preyents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars, Price 1s, 


USE 
Peck Ys 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


CO. C: O's 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especia ally adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron; M.D, 


——‘‘Here is my bed.” 


“Sleep give thee all his rest.” 
MIDSUMMER NiGat’s DREAM. 


“ SHAKESPEARE” COT. 


This invention is very strong and simple: 
it can be easily taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again; it packs into a small compass ; 
weight, 12lb. The canvas is in one piece, 
which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
an easy, pliable Bed. Made in several sizes 
for children of all ages. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Ltd. 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE, 


OBESITY easily, 
ha 


santly, and certainly cured, without 
ip or na auseating drugs. 


A valuable treatise, showing how fat can he destroyed (not - E 
merely lessened) and the cause removed, together with the From the Painting by W. P. EPRICE; RAG, Exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, 1889 ; the 


prescription, advice, and full Brel iaeiane HOW TO ACT, 
sent FREE on application, common-sense work on property of the Proprietors of “cc SUNLIGHT SOAE ” 


corpulency ever issued,”—N.Y, Med, Review. 
E.K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


C AM BRI C P 0 CKET Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain, Chief Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, 8 Se C. Cambridge 
University, Member of the College of Physicians, Professor of Hygiene and Chemistry, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Hon, Mem, Societies 


HANDKERGCHIEFS. of Hygiene, Paris, Bordeaux, and Belgium, Laboratory, Royal College of Surgeons, Stephen’s-green, W., Dublin, reports :-— 


} = Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 
Children’s .. 4/8 Hemstitehed— February 15, 1888,—I have carefully analysed specimens of the “SUNLIGHT SOAP” submitted to me for that purpose 


Ladies’ ++ 2/4) | Ladies’ 11h oi 


Geus’ ., 1.96 |Gene.. 2410 &2 | by Messrs. Lever Brothers, Warrington, and the following are the results at which I have arrived:—* * * The points in the 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. composition of this Soap that are most valuable are its freedom from free alkali, the large percentage of fatty acids which it 
Livery Lavy 1s Devranrep | CONtains, and the purity of the materials employed in its preparation, I EMPLOY THE SOAP, and from my actual 


with the quality and style of 


ROBINSON& CLEAVER’S | Xperience of it can strongly recommend it. (Signed) CHARLES A. CAMERON. 
Specially Selected 
DRESS FABRICS 


as testified by the large THE CELEBRATED PITLOCHRY THE OLDEST AND 


a pombe OE Sens orders one are SUPPLIED DIRECT from | ‘ 5 of 5 
induce, and which are sent a ol by 
sears wa r x E f our own Tweed Mills, thus DA M 
over the world by PARCEL W DS gentlemen are SAVED all BEST. 


post. They are the BEsT, the 


CHEAPEST, and LATEST intermediate PROFITS, = = 
rastiios. A'post-oatd letter, | Ror WALKING, TOURIST, & BUSINESS SUITS, &e. “THE QUEEN” 
wing the They are UNEQUALLED for Beauty of Des He Foals azitation in rec nding 3 use.— 
patterns, post-free, Wearing Qualities, LOE NEL SS cE oN Pe A Ee Heals. no bee itation in recommending its use. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, These goods are sure to give satisfaction, ps aay gsi Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers 
G 7rocers, gers, ¢ > 


BELFAST, Ladies’ Costume TWEEDS. Charming shades. Drape gracefully r 
by Appointments to the Queen A. & J. MACNAUCHTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B. Oilmen, &e. 
‘ : VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


and the Empress of Germany, | @a@? Visitors to the Highlands should not fail to see our Stock. MANUFACTORY: 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and SONS) li and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
Free to all parts of the World. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Free to all parts of the World. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Visitors to the Exhibition are in- 
vited to inspect the Magnificent 
Display of 
JEWELLERY & SILVER PLATE 
On View at our Exhibit, 


No. 120, Section Britannique. 


FINE GOL DAND PR ARL FLOWER AND 
SE 


PRAY BROOCH, 


FINE PEARL AND ae HEART 3 26. 
zy In best Morocco Case, £ 


AND SWALLOW BROO 
In best Morocco Case, roy Noe, 


FINE eon AND Pei FLOWER 
D SPRAY BROOCH, 
To tee Morocco Case, £2 12s, 


FINE GOuD AND PEARL CRESCENT 
AND SPRAY BROOCH, 
In ‘est Morocco Case, £4. 


FINE PEARL & BRILLIANTS 
FINE GOLD SCARF-PIN, 
Set with Pearls, 14s, 


With Brilliant Centre, £15. 


PINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET FIN » 4 VALEON DEACEUET. 
E ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET, FINE GOLD AND PEARL LILY OF THE VAL 
£4 15s, Any letter to order the same price. ‘ In best Morocco Case, £19 10s, PENDANTS, en suite, from £6, In best Morocco Case, £ 
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MARRIAGES. 

In Bangor Church, near Belfast, on Aug. 31, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, M.P., was merried to Lady Helen Blackwood, eldest 
daughter of Lord and Lady Dufferin and Aya. ‘The eight 
bridesmaids were Lady Hermione and Lady Victoria Black- 
wood, the bride’s sisters: the Misses Munro lerguson, the 
bridegroom's sisters; Miss Ramsden, Miss Thynne, Miss R. 
Ilamilton, and Miss Stephenson, cousins of the bride. The 
Hon. William Murray was the best man. Lord Dufferin gave 
away his daughter. The ceremony was performed by the 
Archbishop of Armagh, assisted by the Bishop and Dean of 
Down. 

A marriage was solemnised on Sept. 3, at Brompton Oratory, 
between Mr. Ernest Maude, son of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Ilenry Maude, of Elm Park-gardens, and Miss Mand Bullen, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Dennis Bullen, and 
granddaughter of the late Mr. Robert Gillespie, of Cambus, 
Wallace, Biggar, N.B. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, on Sept. 4, Captain 
Ienry Alifrey, late of the 60th Rifles, of Hemingford, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, was married to Miss Kathleen Elizabeth Hankey, 
second daughter of Mr. Sydney Allers Hankey, J.P., Deputy 
Lieutenant, Berkshire, of Ileathlands, Wokingham, Berks. 


Mr. George Hugh Whitehead, eldest son of the Lord Mayor 
of London, was on Sept. 5 married to Miss Gertrude Grace 
Ascroft, third daughter of Mr. William Ascroft, solicitor, of 
Overleigh House, Preston. The marrisge took place in the old 
parish church of Preston, which was thronged. The bride- 
groom was attended by his brother, Mr. R. E, Whitehead. The 
bridesmaids were Miss K. Ascroft, sister of the bride; Miss 
Leila Whitehead, Miss Florence Whitehead, Miss Scott, Miss 
Edith Johnson, Miss S. Threlfall, and Miss Adela Margaret 
Ascroft Dickson, niece of the bride. The bride was led to the 
altar by her father. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress were 
present. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sjuare, on Sept. 5, marriage was 
solemnised between Mr. Herbert Naylor-Leyland, 2nd Life 
Guards, of Hyde Park House, Albert-gate, only son of Mrs. 
Naylor-Leyland, of Nantelwyd Hall, Ruthin, and Miss Jeanie 
Chamberlain, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, of 
Cleveland, U.S.A. Mr. P. Laming was best man. The bride 
was given away by her father,and was attended by only one 
bridesmaid, in the person of her sister, Miss Josephine 
Chamberlain. Amcng the numerous presents were two from 
the Prince of Wales—a large diamond and pearl horseshoe 
brooch to the bride, and a diamond and ruby scarf-pin to the 
bridegroom. 


Mr. Corbett, M.P., has offered to restore Dodderhill Church, 
at a cost of £1000. 

Captain St. John Mildmay, who has been Secretary of the 
National Rifle Association since its formation in 1860, has 
resigned that position. 

The Gazctte of Sept. 6 contains General Grenfell’s despatch 
to General Dormer giving an account of the battle of Toski, 
which was fought on the Nile on Ang. 3, and resulted in the 
rout of the Dervish invaders of Egypt. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, accompanied by several officials 
of the Trinity House, is on board the Trinity yacht Galatea, 
making a tour of inspection of the lighthouses on the Scotch 
coasts. Ile has inspected the southern and western coasts of 
Engiand. 


OBITUARY. 

MARGARET, COUNTESS OF NEWBURGII. 
Margaret,Countess of Newburgh, died on Sept. 3 at No. 35, Wilton- 
crescent, in her ninetieth year. ‘This venerable lady was third 
daughter of Archibald, first Marquis of Ailsa, and was married 
Nov. 14, 1817, to Mr. ‘Thomas Eyre, of Ifassop, in the county 
of Derby. He assumed the title of Harl, under the erroneous 
impression that the peerage of Newburgh had descended to 
him ; but the claim was set at rest in 1858, when the House of 
Lords decided in favour of the late Cecilia, Princess Giustiniani, 
whose son is the present Harl of Newburgh. 


SIR JAMES LORIMER, 

Sir James Lorimer, K.C.M.G., Member of the Legislative 
Council and Minister of Defence of Victoria, whose death is 
announced, was son of Mr. Thomas Lorimer, of Lochard- 
woods, county Dumfries, was born in 1831, and long since 
emigrated to Victoria, where he became President of the 
Tree Trade League, and was the first chairman of the 
Melbourne Harbour Trust. In 1887 he represented the colony 
at the Colonial Conference, and in that year was made Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George. Sir James married 
in 1858 Eliza Sarah, daughter of Mr. James Kenworthy. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lucy Anne, Dowager Lady Muntingfield, widow of Joshua, 
second Lord Huntingfield, and third daughter of Sir Charles 
Blois, Bart., of Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, on Sept. 3, at No. 35, 
Regency-square, Brighton, aged ninety. 

Captain John Inglis of Redhall, Midlothian, J.P., late of 
the llth Hussars, on Sept. 3, aged fifty-nine. He was the 
eldest son of the late Mr. John Inglis of Redhall and Auchen- 
dinny, by Maria, his wife, daughter of Alexander Munro, M.D., 
of Craiglockhart. 

The Hon. Edmund George Petre, third son of the eleventh 
Lord Petre, by Emma Agnes, his wife, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Howard of Corby Castle, on Sept. 1, at Bantry House, the 
residence of his son-in-law, the Earl of Bantry. 

Mr. Edward Fenwick Boyd, J.P., for fifty years mineral 
agent for the Dean and Chapter of Durham, on Aug. 31, in his 
eightieth year. He was third son of the late Mr. William 
Boyd of Neweastle, a partner in the banking firm of Sir 
Matthew Ridley and Co. He will be long remembered in con- 
nection with mining operations in the North of England. 

Lieutenant-General George Thomas Field, late Royal 
Artillery, on Aug. 30. He was son of the Rev. J. Field, 
Rector of Braybrooke, and was born in 1824. He served in 
the Crimea, was at the fall of Sebastopol, and in the expedition 
to Kertch, receiving the brevet of Major, the Legion of 
Honour, the Medjidich and the Turkish medal. From 1863 to 
1365 he was acting Governor of the General Hospital, Wool- 
wich; and from 1866 to 1870 second Commandant and In- 
spector at the Royal Military Academy. He attained the rank 
of Lientenant-General in 1885. General Field married, in 
1358, Caroline, daughter of Mr. Dudley Christopher Cary Elwes. 


The authorities of the Queen's College, Belfast, have 
resolved upon opening the medical ciasses to ladies. For some 
time past they have had before them applications from a 
number of young ladies who wished to enter medical classes 
with a view to studying medicine, and the medical faculty of 
the college have resolved to accede to the request. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE CITY. 


The Library Committee of the Corporation of London haye 
been empowered by the Court of Common Council to devote a 
sum not exceeding £1000 in the production of a new work in 
two volumes, illustrating, as far as may be, from the City’s 
own archives the history of the City of London from the 
earliest times. The proposition proceeds from Mr. George 
Shaw, a member of the Common Council, and the object of 
the work is to show “the pre-eminent position occupied by the 
City of London, and the important function it has exercised 
in the shaping and making of England, the distinctive feature 
of the history being a record of the lives and deeds of those 
remarkable men who have filled in succession through seven 
centuries the highest civic office to which it is possible to 
attain, and an illustration of the influence of London and its 
Lord Mayors at many of the most critical periods of our 
history, which has turned the scale in favour of those liberties 
of which we are so justly proud.” 

The Library Committee, in their report on the subject, 
state that Sir John Monckton, the Town Clerk, had reported 
to them very fully on such of the Corporation records in his 
official custody as appeared to bear most nearly on the subject 
of the reference. It was only necessary to glance at the 


_numerous items indexed under the several heads of “ King 


and Queen,” “ Parliamentary,” “ Public Affairs,” * Military and 
Naval,” &c., to discover that the letterbooks, journals, and réper- 
toires of the City’s records, embracing several centuries, con- 
tained sucha store of information respecting the part taken by the 
City of London in the public affairs of the kingdom that any 
attempt to write a complete and satisfactory history of England 
or of London without their assistance would be almost or wholly 
impossible. Mr. Loftie, in his “History of London,” drew 
largely for information as to the City’s early history on these 
records, as did Professor Gardiner while writing his “ Life and 
Timesof Charles I.,” and the committee think that had Macaulay 
availed himself of similar facilities and materials he would 
scarcely have treated so lightly the influence which the City 
directly exercised on the acceptance of the Crown of England 
by William ITI. 

The committee are preparing for the production of the new 
work. 


Mr. S. G. Richardson, of the firm of Messrs. Southern and 
Richardson, cutlery manufacturers, was on Sept. 5 installed 
with much ceremony Master of the Cutlers’ Company of 
Hallamshire. In the evening he gave the usual cutlers’ feast 
to upwards of 400 guests. 

Police-constable Sly has been presented with a silver mug 
and a money present on behalf of Mr. Coryton, barrister, for 
bravery in jumping into the Thames and saving the life of a 
woman who had attempted tocommit suicide on the night of 
Aug. 16. It was a dark night, but Sly unhesitatingly jumped 
into the water from the Victoria Embankment. With gieat 
difficulty he rescued the woman, his life being endangered ly 
reason of her clinging to him and hampering his action. 

By a decree of the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the 
Congo State, elephant-hunting has been prohibited throughout 
the State, except by special permission. This is done in order 
to preserve the African elephant. It was stated the other day 
that 65,000 elephants are killed every year in Africa for the 
sake of their tusks. The wonder is that nothing has yet been 
done by the Congo authorities to redomesticate the African 
elephant. He is stronger and larger (often taller than 16 ft.) 
than the Indian elephant. 


MARI‘, 


TRADE 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple bul certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 
See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


* Croydon, 1885. 
“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory, 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &° Hanburys 


Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 
formation of firm fiesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 64., 1s., 2s., 58., and 10s. everywhere, 


for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

“J. JVILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


PosLes TWO LATEST MYRIORAMAS 

OSEPH POOLE’Sat Townhall. Shoreditch ; 
CHAS. W, POOLE'S at Sanger’s Amphitheatre, Westminster 
ua. Pictorial Tours all over the Globe. Both 
different in every respect. The great Alvantee 
ter Variety Company at eich establishment. Nightly 
Saturdays at Three and Eight. 


at Eight 


Vy ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on-application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent-street. 


YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the heantif den colour so much admired, 
rranted perfectly harml Price 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Perfume nd emists throughout the world 
Azents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32,Berners-st., W. 


Gadel, § CORDIAL ESSENCE of GINGER 
/ is highly efficacious in gouty affections, spasms, flatu- 
lence, sickness, giddiness, colic, cramp, diarrhoea, &c., taken 
ut hedtime produces refreshing sleep. 25, 9d., 43. 6d.,and 11s., 
post-tree, from the Laboratory of COOPER and CO., Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists, 80, Gloucester-road, South Kensington. 


di OWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 18.1}. and 2s. 9¢., 
of all Chemists, Sent anywhere on receipt of sor 34 stamps hy 
the LINCOLNand MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln. 


ADViCE "PO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing“all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves. 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


TRADE MARK, 


Past 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
See the Trade Mark on Every Box, 


aor Erery Lady purchasing 
Sit Boxes of PASTA MACK 
will be presented with a hand- 
somely polished Case (ts 
illustrated above) suitable for 
any Toilet Tuble. 


Pasta Mack is a new 


HEALTH of the SKIN, KEEPING IT COOL AND REFRESHED. 
THE QUEEN saya: “Pasta Mack 
imparts a2 yiolet-like perfume to the 
water and the atmosphere.” : 
THE LADY says: Pasta Mack supplies 
in 2 condensed form, the properties o 
toilet vinegar, combined with a delicate 
odour which pervades both skinand room.” 


preparation 


URNAL 


A LOVELY se & TOILET WATER will be obtained 


| by using Pasta Mack, whicn SOFTENS THE WATER, instantly impartsa MOST DELICIOUS 
ODOUR, and BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION in an extraordinary way. 


and UNRIVALLED Hygienic 
Cosmetic for BEAUTIFYING & SOFTENING the SKIN. 
Pasta Mack should ‘always be used before gaing to Dinners, Garden Parties, &e., as 
it GIVES TO THE SKIN A LOVELY and LONG-LASTING ODOUR, maintaining the 


THE FAMILY DRESSMAKER. says: 
“Pasta Mack isa new and most delightful 
for the toilet, which not 
only sends forth a most agreeable perfume, 
but beautifles and softens the skin also,” 

MYRA'S usays: * Pasta Mack 
N Gig LEADING LADIES" JOURNALS. 

RECOMMENDED BY ALL 5 
PASTA MACK may be had of big respectable Chemists anid Por rmeea. 
Price 148. per Case of Sia Bowes, or 28. 6d. per Single Bow. 


SoLE MANUFACTURER: H. MACK, ULM a/D, WHOLESALE AGENTS, OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., Lonpoy, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselyes 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,”—Civil Service Gazette, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO,., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAT 
CoLoUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is No’ a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in eyery house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 33. 6... 


ee NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Oo, 217, FuLPON SREB, and all Druggists. 


covered case. 
A, W. ABRAHAMS, “9 
; Wholesale 


facturer. 
trated 


Thhus- 
Catalogue 


brawing 4 s1ze. 


ED) PUNAU scat Fame 
: QUININE WATER 
IXORA SOAP 


Violot of Parma | Theodora 
TD DIN ATINs QUININE 
‘The world renowned hair 
s tonic; prevents the hair from 
BoC Ee ts Ne Oe ee 
The best soap known. 


PARIS, 37, B‘deStrasbourg 
Ixora Breoni Aida 
‘EDPINAUD' 
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‘i eda o NICOLAS RUBINSTEIN, 
The palm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of Brinsmead. D. MAGNUS. 
ANTOINE DE KONTSKI. 


The BRINSMEAD PIANOS may be PURCHASED of the PRINCIPAL MUSIC-SELLERS throughout the World. 
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“THE DUCHESS” | 
(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constrneted on a graceful 
k model for the present style of 


dress, the shape b 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally aeross the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
pearance secured. 


ng perma- 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, & OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 
By 3, 


Special Boe Appointment. 
SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
rticle woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals SPEARM 
in general utility By y 
) 
NCY WE 
lid, the y 


Roy al 


N 


1] plain colour: 
1s., 1s. BAd., 1 


6d., Is. 11d., 2s 
| iz Girls or Boys, 
excellent qua are manu- 
and Boys’ hard wear, price, 54in., 
from 23. lid. the yard. Pray send for patterns direct to 
SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH, who cut any length and supply 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and Families themselves. = 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—By special arrangements, made to suit the require- 
ments of our large trade, we are enabled to prepay the 
© of all parcels in Great Britain and Ireland, Export 
hts at low rates. 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


“MARASCHINO DI ZARA.” 


aes 


8 we 


LUXARDO, 
ZARA. 
Of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 


RUPTURE 


+“ DR. PIERCE’S 

MAGNETIC ELASTIC 
TRUSS” Only Electrie Truss 
in the world. N» Iron Hoops or Steel 
Springs! Easy to wear. This celebrated 
Truss has radically eured thousands 
of patients. Estab, 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 
sent to all parts of the world and we guarantee safe de- 
livery. For full particulars, write for Pamphlet No. I. 
Address, M. E, Truss Co., Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U.8. A. For Piles use our New 
Instrument for Home Treatment. Price, $2 or Ss. 5d. 


TORPID LIVER | 
| CAR S Positively cured by , 
iITTLE 


these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
PILLS. 


tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Tvo 
Hearty Eating. A ptr- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta‘te in the; 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
a. | BOWES. God — prevent 
Oonstupation auu Pies. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
and do not grip3 or purge, but by their gentle | 
action please all who use them. Establishec 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In, 
phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 4 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. Britis! Depot, § 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. z 


eb SR S| 


TRADE MARK. 


En sortant descéne, j'ai souventlecceur. . . al'envers: 
ie prenais des médecines, ¢! : une horrible grimace !:! 


otre Eau d’Ambert seule mele remet * Vendroit.” 


EAU D’AMBERT is the creat French remedy for 
INDIGESTION, SPASMS, DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS HEADACHES, 
and all ABDOMINAL PAINS. 

Lady Constance Howard writes —" Ihave great 
pleasure in testifying to the excellence of KAU DAMBERT 
for indigestion. No one should be without it, its effects are 
marvellous.” 

O LADIES.—In cases of irrecularity, two dessert- 
spoonfuls in half a tumbler of hot water and sugar, will be 
found thoroughly effective. Price 1s. 1}d, and 2s. od. every- 
where; or fau d’Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 


YOU ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


LoNDON:; Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. 


“very delicate; our 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


“T consider DR. De JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver | 


Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value,” 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King's College. 


“Dr. Dr Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
rave excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 


| stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


KNIGHTor THE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHTBROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

“The value of Dr. Dr JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod- 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent ina number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine,” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tubereular and the various forms of Stramous 
Disease, DR. De JONGH's Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver 
Oil with which I am acquainted.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 
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A specially const 

Belt. Corset’ for Tate 

clined to embonpoint, 
Corset and 

Tilustrated 

Types of 

post-free, 


Send Size of Wat i 
ast, w 
P.O.0., on Sloane-street i. 


\ ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies? Warehouse, 
174, SLOANE- STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 
(ate of Piccadilly), 
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PATENT CORSETS 
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IZOD’ 
ARE THE BE 


Prepared by a New and Special Scientific Process, 


IZODS cousnrs Medical opinion recommends the 
for the Health. Public Spnicee 
over the world unanimous that 

they are unsurpassed for Comfort: 
Style, and Durability. Sold. aij 
over Europe, and everywhere jy 
India and Colonies. Name and 
Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair 
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by Twelve 
Figure, sent 
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“The Infant was 


medical adviser or- 
dered your food. 
Theresultin ashort ¢ 
wonder- 


time was 


ful, the little fellow 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
_ INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION! 


INFANTS. CHILDREN, 
AND INVALIDS 


“Retained when 


all other Foods are 


rejected. It is in- 
valuable.’—London 


Medical Record, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


Is Sold in Tins, at 


grew strong and 


fat, and tis now in 
condi- 


a thriving 


tion—in fact, ‘the r 


Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 


6s., by Chemists, &c., 


flower of the flock.” 


"x4 everywhere. The 

Trade supplied by 

to s 
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all wholesale houses, 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.lo & 5,000. 
I8 NEW BOND S,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King 


George the Third. 


«© FXCELLENT— OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED 


GOLD MEDALS, Tins 
1884, 1886. 1s. 6d. & 2s, Gd. 
sete OBTAINABLE 
DELICIOUS EVERYWHERE, 
FLAVOUR. ae 
=“ COCOA == 
_ exiieant 
gai Fos AND AA [ LK CHILDREN 
REQUIRING (Patent). AND ALL OF 
NO DIGESTIVE WEAK 
EFFORT. SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. DIGESTION. 
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EVERYONE SHOULD TRY 


THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED 
POINTED PENS. 


They are. simply perfection for those persons who 


write rapidly, It is almost impossible to make them 
stick in the paper, spurt or hlot, and they do not 
require dipping nearly as often as other pens, 


N.B.—The Ladies’ Pattern, No. 1203, price 1s. 
per Box of Two Dozen. 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WrotesaLe: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly eure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e, “Sunday Times” says :—“Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment ts 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


==*Paste 


AML Perfumers & 
Chemists, 1s. 6d, 
and 2s, 6d, Pots, 


signed JEWS 
puny & Brown. 
VEARS 
IN USE. 
———— 


Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 
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ely cerine 
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Is the most perfect Kmollient Milk for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sor’, SmoovH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 
BEWARE or INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
“BEETHAM” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS. CHELTENHAM. 


and box. Ask your Draper or Out- 
fitter for IZOD'S make; take no 
“| other, and see you get them, as baq 
makes are often sold for sake of 
| extra profit. Write for our sheet of 
drawings. 


E. IZOD & Son, 
30, Milk-street, London, 
Manufactory; LANDPor?, Hays, 


Exhilarating, Convenient, Digestive, 
Refreshing, Fragrant, Economical, 


“DISTIL? 
COFFEE 


Towers 
over 
all 


1)- 
Bottle 
equals 

one 


pound, © Distil” Coffee is a concentrated 
Extract in which the fine flavours, true 
aroma, and stimulating propertics--so 


valuable in freshly-roasted Coffeg 


St. Berries—are preseryed and permanent. 
Paul's ly retained, providing a super) article 
260 ft of diet, 

A Boon to Coffee Consumers, 
Moni Purity Guaranteed. 
202 ft. 6d., 1s., and 2s. per Bottle, 


SOLD EVHRYWHERRK, 
tax” If you like a Superb Coffee, ask 
your Grover for it, 
_ Ifany difficulty in obtainin 
it, fle Proprietors will forwar 
a Shilling Bottle, Free, on 
receipt of 12 Stamps. 


BEARE, GOSNELL, & FRY, 
81, Southwark-street, London, 


BREIDENBACH'S 


XYLOPIA ’; 


PERFUME. 
"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ” 


Soo ov att Dearens, om Vor Fusu Dinecr 


One drop is 
sufficient 
to perfume « 
Handkerchief, 


Prices 2/6, 4/6, 816 & 2t/- oer Bone 


«57b, New Bond St., London 


Cy a A ie eS 
124-Page Illustrated Catalogue to March 31, 


1889, now Teeth, 
F THE PERIOD. 
Honours—Sy dney, 1879. 
Melbourne, 1880, 
Calcutta, 1883, 


Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
wherever shown, 


10 guineas. 
T 
taken honours, Why buy from Deal 


HIS Gun, 

buy at half the price from the Maker? 
approval on receipt of P.0.0., and remittance 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed. 
of 2000 Guns, R 
e. B.-L. Guns, from 50s, to 50 guineas 5 B.-L. Ke- 
rom 6s. 6d. to 1008, Send six stamps for New Tus. 
trated Catalogue for season 1888, now ready, embracins esishy 
Gun, Rifle, and Revolyer up to date; also Air ~ Cane, amt 
Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, P.-B, 0. 
©.-F., M.-L. to B.-L., re-stocking, &., we have a staff of men 
second to none in the trade, =a 

SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &e., at one profit, on first-cost e 
manufacture; Re-stocking, from 158.5 Pin Wires altered 4 
Central Fires, from 308.; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; ML 
altered to C-F. B.-L., from 60s., with B.-A. Locks; and from 
03, with Bar Locks, including new hammers, and making UW) 
as new; Altering Locks to Rebound, 12s. 


32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, 
C. E, LEWIS, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1850. 


| Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigoratin 
roperties of mild continuous Blectric currents, generate’ 
i imperceptibly by simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


i ies see 

They are guaranteed genuine, and sceptics may Se" 

them Petentifically. tested, and personally a 
thousands of testimonials and press reports as 
Electropathie and Zander Tnstitute, 


of the Mediéal Battery Co., Ltd 
. 


always 


has 
ers when you can 
Any un sent ol 
returned 1f, on 
A choice 


ifles,and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 


volver, 


152, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


(eer ee 
ONSULTATION FREE. All communications are © 
eee as strictly private and confidential, ” and 

should be addressed to the Company's 
President, Mr, C. B, Harness. 


198, Strand, aforesaid. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1889. 


